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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The ‘‘ agreed ’’ Education Bill is dead. Earlier in the 
story of the compromise there was a certain humour in 
describing the Bill as ‘‘ agreed’’. But for the last 
few days the humour had become rather forced. In 
fact the compromisers found the joke impossible 
to keep up, and, dropping the farce, described the 
Bill as ‘‘ not agreed, but largely agreed’’. It was, 
in fact, but the raw material for a ‘‘ bargain’’ (Mr. 
Runciman’s own word). Finance was the rock on 
which the Bill was wrecked, as many had expected. 
The Archbishop held out manfully for more money than 
the Government had allowed for contracted-out schools. 
Mr. Runciman would not meet the Archbishop’s terms, 
and so the Bill dropped. It seems a pity that the Arch- 
bishop could not see the financial terms in black and 
white before he agreed to any of the other proposals. 
All this time, energy, and friction would have been saved, 
as there would then have been no compromise Bill at all. 
However, the Bill could not in any case have survived 
Thursday’s meeting of the Representative Church 
Council. After its condemnation in principle by so 
strong a gathering of Churchmen, to press it as a settle- 
ment by consent became out of the question. 


The report of Lord Rosebery’s committee on the re- 
form of the House of Lords is a triumph for Lord New- 
ton, as it embodies the main points of his Bill. These 
are: The extinction of an hereditary peer’s right to 
receive a writ of summons to the House of Lords ; the 
amalgamation of the English, Scotch, and Irish peerages 
into one electoral body, who shall choose a_ certain 
number of representative peers; the right of certain 
hereditary peers with ‘‘ public qualifications ’’ (of 
public service in the House of Commons or in office) 
to be summoned to sit without election ; and the creation 
of life peers besides the law lords. The diminution of 


the number of ‘‘ lords spiritual ’’ is a new feature, and 
might be taken by the Bench as revenge for the episcopal 
desertion of the Conservatives. But in truth the House 
of Lords is hardly a place for bishops nowadays. It was 
all very well to have ‘‘ lords spiritual ’’ in times when 
dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews were animals. 
‘* fer nature ’’, to be hunted by everybody. But to- 
day the presence of the bishops in the House of Lords 
invites the odious suggestion that they should be joined 
by Rabbis and Nonconformist divines. Di boni avertite ! 


Adversity makes strange bedfellows indeed, when we 
find a nonconformist like Mr. Birrell hugging the 
bishops, in his hearty platform manner, for being in 
the minority against the Licensing Bill. Mr. Birrell at 
Warrington worked out some startling sums in political 
arithmetic. Thus, on the drink question, 1 bishop 
=20 peers, while 1 labour member=50 peers. As Mr. 
Birrell, who is not wholly devoid of intellectual arro- 
gance, presumably considers himself equal to two labour 
members, it follows that 1 Birrell=100 peers. If this 
sum is correct, why not redress the balance of parties 
in the Upper House by simply adding Mr. Birrell to the 
‘* articles of manufacture ’’ of the coronet brand? But 
we should like to ask Mr. Birrell why 1 labour member = 
50 peers on the drink question? Most of the peers are 
country gentlemen, who (as has been invidiously pointed 
out) have public-houses on their estates. They certainly 
know more about the habits of the rural population than 
trades-union agitators. 


About the Chelmsford result there was nothing 
equivocal. A majority of two thousand five hundred 
odd for the Conservative makes it pretty clear that Mid- 
Essex folk have recovered from the mood of misgiving 
in which they returned Major Rasch at the last election. 
Only too thankful now that it did not take a fatal step 
Radicalwise, Tory Chelmsford has rushed into Mr. 
Pretyman’s arms. This is all right; we can be quite 
happy about Mid-Essex. But these large figures do not 
really mean so much as some other bye-elections where 
the Unionist majority was comparatively small. Chelms- 
ford has always been Conservative, intensely so. The 
small majority of 1906 was the vagary : this is the return 
to the normal. ; 
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Mr. F. T. Richards has discovered that the Board of 
Agriculture never meets. He wants a better Board, and 
one that meets often. Everyone knows that in the 
moment a Departmental Board is created it becomes 
functus officio. It is never intended to meet, and if it 
did, it would, like all Boards, do nothing ; and it would 
prevent anybody else from doing anything. The Cabinet 
meets; but, as Mr. Balfour said at the Labour Co- 
partnership meeting, Departmental Ministers do the 
work: and a working Board is worse the abler are the 
menonit. The Board of Agriculture is better in the Con- 
stitutional lumber-room with the Board of Trade, 
the Local Government Board, and the Board of Works. 
Mr. Richards’ Board, ‘‘ with all parties in the House 
represented ’’, would beat even the Board of Trade, with 
its Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor. 


Lord Rosebery is also enamoured of boards, Mr. 
Richards will be pleased to know. He was speaking on 
Wednesday at Edinburgh on agriculture, and it appears 
he has two ideals : the first that all Scotland shall be a 
nation of crofters governed by a central board ; and that 
in his declining years he himself should be under a board, 
with salaried members and chairman, with medical and 
sanitary inspectors, who will undertake all his mental 
and material affairs. But did not Lord Rosebery some 
years ago put himself under a board? He has had 
about him many of the signs of it. 


Mr. Asquith was very wise to deprecate discussion of 
Indian reforms in the Commons until the Bill was intro- 
duced next Session. We all know—and the Prime Minis- 
ter better than any—what is the meaning of Mr. Mac- 
karness and Mr. Keir Hardie’s zeal to discuss Indian 
reform. These jealous commoners cannot bear that Lord 
Morley should make a statement to the peers on 14 Decem- 
ber and they have to wait till next Session. Was not 
this putting an affront on the people’s House? But Mr. 
Asquith soothed them with a rotund and sonorous asser- 
tion of the privileges and dignities of the Commons as 
against the Lords. These fine constitutional maxims 
cost nothing to roll out—though probably at this 
moment Mr. Asquith is sincere in his jealousy that the 
Commons should not be prejudiced as compared with 
the Lords. 


Things in India do not improve. The feeling of in- 
security has spread to North Behar. In that district a 
large community of indigo-planters living in isolated 
factories is exposed to violence of every sort. It has 
become necessary to garrison the neighbourhood with 
armed. police and Gurkhas and to issue ball cartridge to 
the Volunteer Light Horse. Meanwhile the Government 
is hard at work drafting another Act for the Legislative 
Council to discuss, and the Congress Moderates—those 
who stop short of armed rebellion—are preparing for a 
ceremony of resurrection at Madras. With the Viceroy 
under police protection and the English planters carry- 
ing on their business under a military guard, it is not a 
new statute that is wanted. 


The American-Japanese agreement is remarkable not 
for what it says but for what it omits. As everyone 
knows, the dangerous point of difference between the 
two Powers is the question of coolie immigration and 
not the integrity of their possessions in the Far East. 
Japan is too much in want of money to undertake a big 
war, and wants peace for some time to come to settle 
her new acquisitions. Although the arrangement implies 
the open door in China, no one seriously believes that 
this includes Manchuria. The arrangement is simply 
an expression of the opinion of the parties to it that the 
status quo should not be disturbed. Such an agreement 
is not even binding in the way that a treaty is, and even 
as a treaty it would not have much effect, and would have 
to run the gauntlet of the Senate. It is satisfactory as 
a strong proof that the two Powers wish to live in amity, 
and, beyond that, has no force. 


_ Haiti is in a state of revolution—that is to say, Haiti 
is in a normal state, only “‘ more so”’. The absurd little 
republic seems unable to get rid of its presidents save 


by force. Yet the position can hardly be a bed of roses, 
President Nord Alexis’ term would séon have been up, 
but he refused to appease his enemies by surrendering the 
office in which he has distinguished himself chiefly by 
a course of brutal self-sufficiency. The wonder is not 
that there is a revolution, but that Alexis, who js 
now on board a French warship, has_ escaped 
assassination so long. A Committee of Public Safety 
has been formed, which probably is the signal for the 
beginning of outrage on life and property. American 
cruisers are watching events, and as Haiti is only just 
over the way from Cuba, intervention is possible. But 
American ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ is not keen to absorb Haiti. 
The United States black problems are sufficiently thorny 
already. 


We heard long since that Sir Robert Hart was 
a sufferer from ‘‘ Peking fever’’. Every English- 
man who has lived long in China knows what that is. 
Apparently Sir Robert Hart’s well-earned holiday in 
Engiand has not yet effected the cure. Or he could 
hardly have committed himself to the prophecy that 
China was to be the bringer of the millennium ; China 
was going to be a second Germany in military strength 
and then tell all the Powers they must leave off fighting ; 
and so war would cease throughout the world. The 
Chinese are a very wise people, we know, but we cannot 
fancy even them performing the splendid paradox of 
turning themselves—hating arms all the time—into a 
supreme military people solely in the expectation of never 
fighting. The Chinese hate fighting, but when have they 
shown any objection to others doing it? 


Is there a Canadian nation? and, if so, what is its 
attitude to the Empire? These are the questions which 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder has set himself to answer in his 
series of Compatriotic lectures. In Canada Mr. 
Mackinder found striking support for his favourite theory 
of the dependence of history on geography. By con- 
quering the wild forces of Nature, instead of being 
dominated by them, the Colonists have made Canada 
possible. Whatever the differences of east and. west 
to-day, they are all Canadians. After the American 
Rebellion, as Mr. Mackinder well put it, North America 
remained British because it was French, but it was the 
coming of the Empire Loyalists that decided the destiny 
of the country. Their grit and enterprise meant expansion 
in the teeth of whatever difficulty presented itself, and 
their patriotism, combined with the fears of the people 
of Quebec, confirmed Canada on a course which the 
Americans over the border have been unable to deflect. 


If fair words mean fair deeds, the prospect in South 
Africa is improving. ‘Trade is showing signs of greater 
activity, Sir Henry de Villiers says the difficulties con- 
fronting the Closer Union Convention are all being suc- 
cessfully negotiated, and Mr. Botha has proclaimed his 
concern that United South Africa should consider how 
best to advance not only its own interests, but those of 
‘* the great Empire to which they are proud to belong ”’. 
Happy would it be for South Africa if the event justified 
confidence in this new-found loyalty. But when has even 
the tamest of leopards succeeded in changing his spots ? 
The unveiling of a memorial at Graaf Reinet to certain 
** patriotic Africanders ’’ who were shot as rebels is at 
once a commentary on Boer professions and a peculiarly 
South African way of wiping out old scores. 


The aspect of affairs in the Near East varies so remark- 
ably from day to day that it is impossible to have 
any definite views as to the outcome. There are, 
however, two questions that are undoubtedly ominous 
so long as they remain in their present unsettled 
condition : the boycott of Austrian goods in Turkey and 
the agitation on the Austro-Servian frontier. The stories 
we hear of troops crossing from one side to the other 
may not be true always, or indeed possibly ever, but 
they show a continuous state of nervousness which at 
any moment may lead to grave events. The boycott 
is undoubtedly telling very severely on Austrian trade, 
and any day pressure on the Government to interfere may 
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become too strong to be resisted. But the Turkish 
Government can hardly compel its subjects to buy 
Austrian wares, for the boycott is clearly a spontaneous 
expression of the popular feeling. We have very little 
information about the Turkish elections, except in Con- 
stantinople, where the Greeks appear to be dissatisfied 
and as usual vociferous in their complaints. 


Austria-Hungary is en féte, keeping the sixty years’ 
jubilee of Francis Joseph’s reign. If there is in these 
festivities a suspicion of incongruity with the difficulties 
and uncertainties besetting Austria-Hungary at the 
moment, the jubilee should not the less be an assur- 
ance of peace. It would be sadder than pathetic if war 
were allowed to break in on the rejoicings. If ever 
people were able honestly to congratulate a Sovereign 
on a long reign, the Austro-Hungarians can congratu- 
late their Emperor-King. No need for the courtier to 
“ coin his cheek to counterfeit smile ’’. Few Sovereigns 
have seen more of the changes and chances of uneasy 
royalty ; and internal troubles have come thick in his old 
age. Round his head contending tempests have blown 
indeed, but bravely he has stood four-square to them all, 
keeping up the whole edifice of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. If it broke up, who knows what else might 
come down in the crash? Not a Power but feels itself 
interested in Francis Joseph’s life. Sincerely enough 
we all join in the congratulations. He is in sober 
truth the grand old man of Europe. 


Prince Bilow did not attend the meeting of the Reichs- 
tag at which the amendment of the German Constitu- 
tion was discussed. After the statement in the ‘* Im- 
perial Gazette ’’ of what happened at Potsdam the best 
way was to let the matter rest. One of the speakers 
said the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ interview had been ex- 
hausted; but he also complained that no further per- 
sonal statement had been made by Prince Biilow. As 
the Prince did not intend to be drawn, he prudently kept 
away. The actual debate on the amendment of the Con- 
stitution was kept clear of all personalities. All the 
parties have had their say, but the one fact that emerges 
from the discussion is that while they are agreed on 
asserting the responsibility of the Chancellor, there is 
not the least prospect of their being able to agree on a 
definition of it. 


This is a question which has often been discussed. 
Bismarck purposely left it indefinite in 1871, and after 
his retirement it suited him to declare that he had given 
too much power to the Crown. Whenever similar dis- 
cussions have arisen, no definite resolution has ever been 
adopted. If sucha resolution were now by any possibility 
adopted, it would have to be considered by the Federal 
Council representing the States of the Empire. The 
attitude of the Federal Council is, said the Imperial Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior, that the Federated Govern- 
ments do not resent the discussion of constitutional 
reform, and will take account of the decisions of the 
Reichstag. It would not contribute directly to the dis- 
cussion, but would not stand aloof, and recognised the 
value of deriving special material for its decisions from 
a first-hand impression of the views and feelings of the 
Reichstag. This is handsome; it is almost like asking 
for a mandate; but between Right and Centre, and 
National Liberals and Radicals and Socialists, the 
Reichstag hardly knows what it wants. It all ends in 
the various proposals going before a committee of 
twenty-eight members. 


Mr. McKenna will find his work cut out if he desires 
to put a stop to the proceedings of the spectacular syndi- 
cate of an advertising Admiralty. Only a few days ago 
there appeared an article with seven headlines, one of 
which ran as follows : ‘‘ The Day’s Work of a Giant ’’! 
Mr. McKenna’s own name is not mentioned in this two- 
column article of fulsome flattery of Sir John Fisher by 
a writer who says he ‘‘ deprecates strongly the introduc- 
tion of the personal element into this matter’’. The dis- 
ingenuousness of the writer is shown by his desire to 
crowd everything on to Sir John Fisher, as, for 
instance, in the statement that ‘‘ four years ago the War 


College did not exist ’’. The Naval War Course is not 
improved by renaming it the Naval War College. The 
Naval War Course existed long before the new organisa- 
tion of a Press Inspiration Bureau at the Admiralty. The 
really remarkable achievement of the Admiralty is that 
they have damaged the discipline and morale of the 
Navy by splitting it into two bitterly hostile camps. 


General Smith-Dorrien has recently given another 
instance of confidence in the improved behaviour of the 
British soldier. It-has been the custom for regimental 
picquets to parade ‘the streets in large garrison towns. 
This duty is extremely irksome and all havé’had to take 
their ‘turn sooner-or later. At Aldershot these picquets 
are to be discontinued. Sir Horace believes ‘‘ the time 
has now arrived ‘when non-commissioned officers and 
men can be trusted to behave themselves in the town 
without the presence of ‘picquets’’. The idea is an 
excellent one, and we have great hopes that it will be 
successful. The spectacle of these melancholy proces- 
sions of picquets marching about the streets is humiliat- 
ing, and the new system, under which the soldier is to be 
treated as a responsible being, is welcome. It is at first 
to be tried provisionally ; those who misbehave them- 
selves are to be severely dealt with. 


Lord Rayleigh’s presidential address at the Royal 
Society on Monday touched the topic of mechanical 
flight, which he described as one of the achievements of 
the year. He agrees with Professor Newcombe that 
flying-machines could not be used for regular ocean 
service. But for special purposes, such as exploration, 
we may expect them before many years are past. 
One such special purpose, harrying the English coast, 
they are quite fit for already, according to Sir Hiram, 
Maxim in a ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ interview. They 
could cross the Channel several times in one night in 
spite of the British Navy, even if it werea hundred times 
stronger than it is. They are to be immensely improved, 
too, within the next two years. On their compara- 
tive commercial inutility his opinion is the same as 
Lord Rayleigh’s. To murder us at home, and take us 
to the North Pole and other unpleasant places, and to 
supersede the motorist seem to be their future orna- 
mental functions. 


Trade unionists have received another shock from the 
decision of the Appeal Court in the case of Osborne v. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. It is 
decided that trade unions have no right to levy contribu- 
tions on the members for the payment of members of Par- 
liament. If any trade-unionist chooses he can obtain an 
injunction to prevent money being paid out for current 
salaries of present members or for the expenses of any 
election, or the salary of future members. There is even a 
doubt whether voluntary contributions would be legal to 
pay a member pledged to vote for a specific measure or 
a general programme. The Labour members intend, it 
is said, to introduce a Bill to legalise the political levies. 


The situation is obviously like that after the Taff Vale 
decision, but it is not so favourable to the trade unions 
as it was when the Trades Dispute Bill was passed. 
Politically there is a great deal of difference, and many 
trade unionists would resist this time instead of all 
being earnest for legislation. As to the decision that has 
brought about the deadlock, two of the Lords Justices, 
the Master of the Rolls and Fletcher Moulton, were ad- 
vanced Liberals. Lord Justice Farwell is the judge 
whose decision in the Taff Vale case was upheld by the 
House of Lords against the Appeal Court. On the 
point in the Osborne case two judges of a Divisional 
Court and one judge in a Chancery Court had decided 
that trade unions could make the levies. So that, count- 
ing judges—we will say nothing about weighing them 
—there are as many on one side as on the other. 


In the Church House at Westminster on Tuesday 
there was an audience to hear Mr. Balfour speak, large 
enough to have been called together on some exciting 
political occasion. And yet it had met for no more 


showy purpose than to hear the address of Mr. Balfour 
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as the President of the Labour Co-partnership Associa- 
tion. If the attendance is any sign of the interest which 
the labour co-partnership idea is arousing, the move- 
ment is clearly on the way to success. A large propor- 
tion of the audience were ladies, and it may not have 
been so much the intrinsic attraction of the subject that 
drew them as Mr. Balfour’s presence. For it must be 
admitted that it requires special oratorical gifts to make 
labour co-partnership a draw for a mixed audience. 


How difficult it is was shown by the contrast between 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Christopher Furness. Sir Chris- 
topher is the most distinguished convert of the year to 
labour co-partnership. It made one think what a 
splendid scheme in itself it must be that he has offered to 
his workmen. They have accepted it, but it must be in 
spite of Sir Christopher’s advocacy. He managed to 
convey a strong impression that he as an employer had 
made a decidedly good bargain; and unfortunately the 
higher human and moral and social benefits on which 
Mr. Balfour had enlarged appeared not to have occurred 
to him. Perhaps he did himself injustice. Mr. Bal- 
four’s acceptance of labour co-partnership appears quite 
unreserved. His keen critical intelligence has no cold 
douche for it. One of his most suggestive points was 
that if the larger schemes of industrial reconstruction— 
let us say socialism, though Mr. Balfour only hinted 
at it—had any possible feasibility, it could only be by 
such discipline for employers and workmen as labour co- 
partnership can supply. 


In a series of questions and answers in the House of 
Commons in which Mr. Burns and some half-dozen 
members took part a number of curious knotty points 
were disclosed about old-age pensions. But what is 
more puzzling even than these is how it happens that in 
Ireland twenty-eight per cent. more people have applied 
for pensions than, according to statistics, there are 
altogether in Ireland of the age of seventy. In 
England, Scotland, and Wales the persons that have 
applied only make up from fifty-four to sixty per 
cent. of the whole number of those aged seventy. Irish 
poverty explains many Irish anomalies, or the anomalies 
explain the poverty; but no explanation has yet been 
given of these latest Irish statistics. 


Mr. Bottomley in the Courts is always a draw. 
He is one of the few litigants in person who conducts 
his own case with an ability which only a compara- 
tively smail circle of men at the Bar could equal, not 
to say surpass. Certainly he has no fool for his 
client when he appears in Court. It is quite wonder- 
ful that he could go on calmly and composedly as he 
did day after day in the Hansard Union case. Counsel 
have only professional anxiety, and that is not so press- 
ing as the fear of prison after an unsuccessful defence. 
Judging by the proceedings at the Guildhall, Mr. 
Bottomley is showing his old cleverness. Lord Bramp- 
ton could appreciate forensic ability if anyone could, 
and it was to Mr. Bottomley that he gave his judicial 
wig and note-book in the Hansard case. The proud 
possessor of such articles would scorn to make the 
mistake made by the evening papers between personal 
recognizances and bail. 


M. André, the examining magistrate, is still baffled 
by Mme. Steinheil. He cannot decide whether she was 
the principal in the murder of her husband and mother- 
in-law or only an accessory. If she murdered them alone, 
she must have used poison. Without that she could not 
have strangled them herself. Yet the viscera and the 
drinking-glasses have been so carelessly handled that it 
may be impossible to prove anything by them. If she 
had an accomplice she is shielding him. She has prob- 
ably put M. André on a false scent as to M. Borderel, 
the wealthy and influential politician whom she senti- 
mentalised over as the ‘‘ beloved”. M. Borderel, after 
confessing to a story of abject infatuation, has been dis- 
missed without suspicion. Madame’s salon was the 
resort of a crowd of eminent persons in Paris life; and 
each of them dreads that her accusations or implications, 
“ the magistrate’s enquiries, may bring him into the 
affair. 


THE FATE OF THE COMPROMISE. 


‘Ba stuck where principle was swallowed. This is 

perhaps a rude description—but it is a true one— 
of this week’s phase of the Education Bill’s passage 
through the gorge of Parliament. Money has choked the 
Bill. The subordination of Church and all denomina- 
tional teaching to Cowper-Templeism was accepted 
by the Anglican authorities and passed through the 
Commons, though the Opposition swallowed it with 
obvious dislike. But when the cash part of the bargain 
came up, then consciences came into play on both sides. 
Now we had come to a matter that really counted. The 
Archbishop wanted a little more, the Government a little 
less. Perfect Oriental haggling ; the Government could 
not add a shilling ; the Archbishop could not abate a 
penny. Then Mr. Runciman does spring a few shillings ; 
but the Archbishop holds out. The subject of their 
haggling and huxtering being the religious faith of the 
majority of the children of England, we do not find all this 
a very seemly business. Caviare as it might be to the 
Gallios who make up the Settlement Committee, we had 
much rather this contention were about some ‘‘ obstinate 
questionings of sense and outward things’’. It 
would better become a high steward of the mysteries 
of God. As to merits, we cannot honestly say we see 
much merit in this particular contest at all. From their 
premises both sides are justified in their claim. The 
Government and the Archbishop go into the business 
from opposite points of view; they are trying to find a 
common denominator for contradictories; necessarily 
each wants to make the denominator stand for as much 
as possible of his own and as little as possible of the 
other’s. The squeeze is not felt acutely until an inelastic 
item is reached. That was reached when it became a 
question of settling what amount of money would justly 
compensate for the transfer of voluntary schools and give 
those contracted out a fair chance of prosperity: the 
Government, wishing contracting out to fail, naturally 
would keep down the grant : the Archbishop, wishing to 
safeguard the Church schools, wanted to keep it up. 
In figures the difference comes roundly to this: Mr. 
Runciman says the Church will have to find ten shillings 
per child, the Archbishop says more than fourteen. The 
balance is explained by what is and what is not to be 
counted in the ordinary maintenance of the school. No 
one conversant with the running of voluntary schools will 
doubt for a moment that the Archbishop is perfectly 
right in both his contentions. It would have cost the 
Church fourteen shillings odd per child ; yet ten shillings 
per child, the Government estimate, is a greater burden 
than Churchmen can rightly be asked to bear. They 
have to pay their full share of rates and taxes 
for provided schools; they have to educate their own 
children ; they ought not to be expected to pay so large 
a levy to keep up schools whose invidious position as 
contracted out of the national system would make 
Churchmen in spite of themselves sceptical of their value. 
If they are not to be wholly out of the running they 
must be put on a level with Council schools, both in 
games and playgrounds and other extra-school matters. 
But these, says Mr. Runciman, cannot come under main- 
tenance. In fact they do and they do not. For practical 
purposes they do; technically they do not. These finan- 
cial discussions sensibly hardened the Opposition’s 
heart. They had not been conciliated very effectively 
by having an agreed Bill rammed down their throats 
with all the closure paraphernalia that are applied to the 
most contentious. Not a few Unionist members who 
voted for second reading have been turning from the Bill. 
Their second-reading vote was merely for a fair hear- 
ing of a middle course recommended by the highest 
Anglican authority. They had given it a fair hearing, 
and found it wanting. 

The time had long come to drop the farce of calling 
this compromise a settlement by consent. Let us at 
any rate be honest with ourselves and recognise that 
this was a fair fight between opposing forces as on any 
other Bill. The compromise brought a certain number 
;of Conservative Churchmen into line with a certain 
,number of Radical Nonconformists. To balance this, 
it divided quite a large number of Churchmen against 
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Churchmen and Nonconformists against Nonconform- 
jsts. The utmost this composing policy effected ;was to 
substitute civil or domestic for regular war. This is not 
generally regarded as a great triumph for peace. There 
was now a regular Liberal opposition to the Bill. The 
Council Schools Protection Committee had issued a 
manifesto against it. The Roman Catholics every- 
where were solid and active against it. Every oppor- 
tunity given to Churchmen to express an opinion was 
taken to condemn the Bill. Diocesan and ruridecanal 
conferences were resolving against it up and down the 
country. The Representative Church Council, meeting 
on Thursday in full complement expressly to consider 
the Bill under the presidency of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, condemned it root and branch. The con- 
demnation was the more significant that many of the 
bishops were present, and all but three supported the 
Bill. Both on highest and lowest grounds a clergyman 
will not oppose his bishop if he can help it. Yet the 
clergy present at this meeting voted against Bill and 
bishops by seventy-three to thirty-five. No doubt we 
shall be told that this Council does not represent the 
Church. Seeing that it is a Representative Council, we 
should be inclined to believe that; but at any rate it 
represented those who were present. And this can 
hardly be called clericalism, for the lay members voted 
against the Bill in greater force still. Here again we 
shall, of course, be told that these laymen are churchy 
cranks, ‘‘ lay impropriators of ecclesiastical pre- 
judices ’’, who are more clerical than clerics. At any 
rate, they are lay Churchmen who are keen and take 
some trouble to understand Church business, and are 
practically conversant with it. So that if we are to re- 
ject the clergy and the keen laymen, we are reduced to 
the singular conclusion that the only people whose views 
on Church policy count are those who care and know 
least about it—always adding to them the bishops. A 
certain great dignitary has said that the opposition to the 
Bill represented a mere ecclesiastical coterie. Let him 
hold a public meeting of Churchmen in York or Leeds 
and submit the Bill, backed even by his own eloquence, 
and learn for himself the dimensions of the ecclesiastical 
coterie. The truth is.the bishops as a Bench are in this 
matter as their Whig predecessors of Walpole’s days ; 
hopelessly at variance with the flocks they shepherd. Con- 
fidence in the Bishops is more than shaken. They may 
of course be right. They are certainly right not to allow 
their judgment to be affected one whit by their being in 
aminority. But the profanum volgus of Anglicans may 
without disrespect regret that if their Lordships had to 
‘be at variance with their flocks, it should not be for the 
sake of a principle, but for the sake of a compromise. 
There are only two logical positions on this matter. 
There is the attitude of the man of the world, the Laodi- 
cean, the Sadducee, who cares rot what the settlement is 
so long as both parties are shut up; there is also the 
attitude of those who object to the compromise on prin- 
ciple. It is not and cannot be defended on principle— 
the Archbishop admitted it was neither quite reasonable 
nor quite fair—the only case for it is the plea of peace at 
any price. Wecan understand that ; we can understand 
convinced opposition ; but the middle course, to profess 
—we will not be offensive, we will say, to have—strong 
principles and to strive strenuously only to minimise their 
force—this is a position a plain man cannot understand ; 
it requires an Archbishop or at least a bishop to do that. 
Only one argument was put forward by the Bill’s 
friends on the Church Council—the fear of worse things. 
Secularism was held in terrorem over our heads. Not to 
disturb well for the sake of better may be wisdom; but 
to acquiesce in ill—and no one pretends the compromise 
plan is satisfactory—for fear of worse is cowardice. In 
highwayman style compromise or secularism was held at 
our heads as the only choice. Lord Hugh Cecil well 
showed the sharpness of this manceuvre. Pan-denomi- 
nationalism is neither secularism nor compromise : it is 
equality, and religion unstrained. Mr. Balfour in his 
Speech to the Parents’ League explained it all. If we 
Possess our souls in patience for a time, this more excel- 
lent plan can and will be carried out. Now that the 
promise is dead, the way is clear. 


DISSOLUTION IN THE AIR. 


HE rumours of dissolution which are flying from 
the lips and pens of men may mean nothing. Asa 
rule, when members of the Opposition talk about a dis- 
solution being inevitable, the wish is father to the 
thought. But the remarkable fact about the present 
political situation is that the responsible leaders of the 
Unionist party do not want a dissolution just yet. The 
talk about dissolving comes from a very different 
quarter. Mr. Masterman, the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, and one of the cleverest of the 
many clever young men who serve Mr. Asquith, is 
reported to have used these words at Stratford on Tues- 
day last: ‘‘ The Lords had rushed into an engagement 
which must end in the abolition of their veto. He him- 
self could not, if he wished to, avoid the issue ; no large 
political party could shirk such an issue. He was not 
in the inner secrets of the Cabinet, but he felt he could 
say that the Lords’ astonishing, fantastic, and extrava- 
gant procedure could not be taken lying down. It was 
not for the Government to choose the time for the battle 
so that it suited their enemy: they would choose it to 
suit themselves. If there were a Veto Bill next January, 
and a dissolution on that Bill, he would be pleased then 
to examine the constitution, claims, privileges, and 
action of the Hereditary Chamber.’’ If there were a 
Veto Bill next January, and a dissolution on that Bill! 
We doubt whether Mr. Masterman used these words 
wholly without inspiration. A junior member of the 
Government, who is not in the Cabinet, is often used to 
test public opinion ; he is sent into the air as a ‘* ballon 
d’essai’’. If he falls flat, he can always be repudiated. 
We remember that in December 1885, after Mr. Glad- 
stone had failed to get a majority independent of the 
Irish vote, Mr. Herbert Gladstone made a tentative 
Home Rule speech at Leeds. Mr. Masterman is only 
repeating what the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ has been urging for 
weeks past, and what the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ has 
begun in its philosophic way to meditate. We do not 
suggest that the Prime Minister is being driven by his 
press and by his young bloods into thinking of a dissolu- 
tion : we know Mr. Asquith too well for that. Our sug- 
gestion is that the Prime Minister is flying kites to see 
which way the wind sits. 

Where all is, and must be, conjecture, we can only 
weigh one set of motives against another, and choose 
the apy xwvyjoews, that spring of movement, which is 
most likely to impel Mr. Asquith and the few col- 
leagues whom we suppose he consults to action 
at the present juncture. Against the dissolution 
theory there is the well-known argument about 
Ministers quitting their places and members losing 
their seats. We do not underrate the force of this 
factor, which must always be, in ordinary circumstances, 
decisive. If a dissolution depended on a vote of the 
House of Commons, as constitutionally it is supposed 
to do, it is safe to assert that there would be no appeal 
to the country for the next three years. But the circum- 
stances are so peculiar that the matter does not depend 
on the vote of the House of Commons. The Government 
has an enormous majority in the House of Commons, 
and it cannot carry a first-rate measure like the 
Licensing Bill, on which it has explicitly staked its 
existence, into law, because the second and co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature has rejected it. In such a pre- 
dicament Mr. Asquith must either admit that the failure 
to pass the Licensing Bill is not of vital importance, or 
he must ask the nation for a specific mandate to alter 
the Constitution by curtailing the power of the House 
of Lords. For the Prime Minister to admit that it does 
not matter whether he carries or fails to carry the 
Licensing Bill is to accept a position which is at once 
humiliating and ridiculous. To appeal to the con- 
stituencies for the abolition or modification of the veto of 
the House of Lords is to gamble everything on a political 
revolution. Which alternative will Mr. Asquith 
choose? To pocket his pride and to allow Mr. Lloyd 
George to pocket an augmented licence-duty is the 
course which would doubtless recommend itself to the 
rank and file of the party, many of whom are in the 
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House of Commons for the first and last time. But 
then the rank and file of the party will not be consulted 
in the matter—at least not until after the leaders have 
made up their minds. a | 

It may be answered that the ridicule of remaining in 
office in defiance of the House of Lords is perceptible 
only to Conservative candidates, who pass what time 
they can spare from canvassing and making speeches in 
praying for a dissolution. On this point we must refer 
to Mr. Birrell’s speech at Warrington. ‘‘ There is not 
much use threatening ’’, said Mr. Birrell. We agree. 
‘* There is no use barking unless you are going to bite.”’ 
Perfect. But when is Mr. Asquith going to bite? How 
much longer is the Prime Minister going on barking? 
He and his colleagues have been barking, on and off, for 
three years, until the noise has become a nuisance. Even 
Mr. Birrell seems conscious of that, for he urges the 
Liberals of Warrington to ‘‘ keep their powder dry ’’, 
though he cannot know whether the powder will not 
be used to shoot the dog instead of the House of Lords. 
According to the Irish Chief Secretary another Licensing 
Bill will be introduced next Session. This does not 
square with the threats that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will levy a swingeing licence-duty, and we can 
make nothing of these Ministerial contradictions. But 
if Mr. Birrell sees the absurdity of continuing to bark 
without biting, we may be sure that Mr. Asquith and 
the Cabinet are not blind to it. Is what the French call 
the ‘‘ sensualism of power ”’ sufficient compensation for 
remaining in an absurd and impotent position? Here 
again we are up against the individual equation, for it 
is certain that many members of the Cabinet will gladly 
pocket their pride, and their pay. But will the Prime 
Minister and the Inner Cabinet do so? There are some 
reasons which might impel Mr. Asquith to risk a dissolu- 
tion, but which he could not well explain to his party. 
We will try todo so for him. It is perfectly well known 
that there is a body within the Cabinet who would not be 
sorry to see the present Ministerial majority sensibly 
diminished by the disappearance of its two extreme 
wings of Radicals of the type of Mr. Byles and the Labour 
members. Call them Whigs, crypto-Conservatives, 
or what you will, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward 
Grey, and the Lord Chancellor cannot like extreme men, 
and must feel that their present majority is far too large. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill belong to 
a different generation, and we can well understand that 
the older men resent the pressure of the younger. With- 
out malice it may be conjectured that the millionaires, 
like Sir John Brunner, Sir Christopher Furness, and Sir 
Weetman Pearson, do not love the Labour members. 
The Court of Appeal has just decided that the funds of 
the trades unions cannot be applied to political pur- 
poses. Without doubt a Bill will be introduced next 
Session to legalise the appropriation of funds subscribed 
for strike and sickness to paying socialist members of 
Parliament. But if a General Election were to take 
place before the spring, a great many Labour mem- 
bers would be, to use a vulgarism, ‘* in the soup ”’. 
Where is the money to come from to pay their elec- 
tion bills and their salaries when elected? Here, there- 
fore, is a splendid opportunity of getting rid of the 
Labour members, or some of them, for they are not all 
dependent on trade union funds. We admit that all 
these schemes are based upon the assumption that if an 
immediate appeal were made to the electors on the veto 
of the House of Lords, the result would be a much- 
reduced Radical majority. A great many Conservatives 
think that this would be so. A General Election is always 
arisk: the Radicals are quite certain to be in a minority 
at the end of five or six years ; while they might secure a 
small majority at the end of three years. Sucha majority 
would place the Prime Minister and his colleagues in a 
far happier position than they now occupy. Though their 
followers would be fewer, their power would be far 
greater, for they could then do what they liked with the 
House of Lords. A dissolution seems to us to depend on 
the view Mr. Asquith takes of his chances of success at 
the polls. 


THE LORDS REFORMING THEMSELVES, 


oe can be no complaint that the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Reform have played with their task. 
Although the Committee contained only two regular 
supporters of the Government, the changes recommended 
are as drastic and far-reaching as any reformer 
can wish. Whether after the fire of criticism has fined 
down their proposals into legislative form the House will 
agree is quite another matter. The past suggestions of 
Lord Dunraven and Lord Newton have been heavily 
drawn on, and the late Lord Salisbury’s life-peerages 
scheme has also to some extent been adopted. The out- 
standing feature of the report is that in future hereditary 
peers are no longer to be entitled to their writs of 
summons as of right—in other words, no peerage, of 
itself, will any longer confer a lordship of Parliament.on 
its holder. Hereditary right gives place to selection, and 
just as the two Acts of Union provide that the Scottish 
and Irish peers shall select a portion of their number to 
represent them in the House of Lords, so the English 
peers are to follow suit. The necessary corollary to such 
a change is the grouping together into one electoral 
college of the three peerages, and this change cannot be 
described as a hardship to either Scotland or Ireland. 
Only twenty Scottish peers are at present without seats 
in the House of Lords and the bulk of the Irish peers are 
so only in name, many of them not possessing an acre 
of land in the places from which they take their titles. 
Taking the members of these two peerages together, 
more than half possess United Kingdom peerages. The 
two hundred hereditary peers to be elected are about.a 
third of the electoral body, and like the members of the 
Commons they will disappear with each dissolution of 
Parliament. It is a matter for regret that the Committee 
have not seen fit to recommend some form of proportional 
voting in this electoral college. Of late years the one- 
sided party texture of the House has been a decided 
drawback to its usefulness and undoubtedly carries with 
it the seeds of trouble for the future. Election by bare 
majority, even though what is known as ‘‘ plumping ” 
be permitted, means the practical extinction of the 
minority, and can only intensify the difficulties attendant 
on the natural trend of an hereditary chamber, 

The recommendation of the Committee that a section 
of qualified peers should be established will meet with 
vigorous criticism. Gencrally speaking, it is suggested 
that all peers who have held Ministerial office, or high 
position in the Civil Service, or who have been Ambassa- 
dors or Governors, or reached high rank in the Army or 
Navy should thereby be entitled to receive for life writs 
of summons as Lords of Parliament. Presumably the 
** qualified ’’ theory is founded on the assumption that 
experience gained in the service of the State should 
always be available, and it certainly seems illogical to 
make that qualification dependent on the accident of birth. 
It is just as reasonable to argue that because a commoner 
has filled high office he should also thereby become a 
qualified member of the House of Commons, or for that 
matter even of the House of Lords. It is said that the 
number of qualified peers would be something well over 
a hundred, and these if added to the hereditary section 
would bring the House to about half its present size. 
We should prefer to see the qualification scheme alto- 
gether cut out. This might easily be effected by corre- 
spondingly increasing the selective hereditary section. 
Every peer of political or Service experience who cared 
for the honour would be certain of being chosen at a 
general election. Bye-elections would offer opportunities 
between whiles, and to make certain that no undue-or 
long exclusion of a good man should occur power might 
be given the Crown to issue, should the necessity 
arise, a lirmhited number of writs to remain in force for the 
remainder of the existing Parliament. It is only neces- 
sary to study in detail the qualifications paragraph of 
the report to realise how impossible these proposals are. 
At the head of the list come Cabinet Ministers, and then 
through various steps there is a drop from the sublime 
to the pettiest of Court officials. What the experience 
gained-in this long list of offices may be werth is.surely 
better left for the-decision of the peers themselves. For 
ourselves we think a peer who presides over a great 
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County Council is better qualified to be a Lord of Parlia- 
ment than a noble lord who has learnt a pretty way of 
carrying his wand of office. 

Those who recognise how much the influence of the 
House of Lords is bound up with the public faith in its 
independence will be relieved to note that although the 
House is to be fined down by selection and strengthened 
by life peerages, the hereditary element still remains 
in an overwhelming majority. The strength of the 
hereditary principle lies in the fact that the wealth and 
position usually belonging to a peerage place its holder 
beyond most of the temptations of political life. Great 

rs have little to gain materially by politics ; it is life- 
work which most of them take up from a strong sense 
of duty; and this the great bulk of Englishmen so 
thoroughly realise that they would never have the same 
belief in a House of Lords which approximated towards 
amere Senate. It is possibly with some such belief that 
the Committee have thought it best to recommend that 
the total number of life peerages shall not at any one time 
exceed forty. Power is given to make not more than 
four creations in each year, and under the scheme sug- 
gested there ought to be no difficulty in securing good 
appointments. 

It is to a Conservative Committee’s credit that they 
have placed the bishops on the same footing of reduc- 
tion as the rest of the peers. The two archbishops will 
always retain their seats, but for the rest only eight 
will be chosen, and these not, as now, by seniority of 
appointment, but by the selection of all their fellows. 
It has been frequently suggested that the various re- 
ligious bodies outside the Church should also be directly 
represented in the Upper House. In our opinion the 
Committee have wisely restricted themselves to a pious 
approval of the idea without attempting the impossible 
task of devising a scheme of selection whereby scores of 
religious bodies—seldom seeing eye to eye—are to agree 
on one or two representatives to voice many divergent 
views. In any case if in the future some religious leader 
stands out by ability above his fellows, and has other 
qualities than mere partisanship, he can always gain 
admittance to the House by way of a life peerage. 

It is an open secret that the Committee have met with 
many difficulties on the point of colonial representation, 
and perhaps wisely they have decided to make no recom- 
mendation, preferring that the colonies themselves 
should first be heard in the matter. It is suggested, and 
the idea has been favourably received in some colonial 
quarters, that the colonial agents-general in London 
should become entitled to writs of summons as Lords of 
Parliament during the tenure of their offices. Incidentally 
this added attraction to the post of agent-general would 
probably result in the best men being sent to London. 

Any form of internal election by the peers necessarily 

must modify the relative position of the two Houses. 
The report provides, as a natural corollary to election, a 
choice for the peers of either House, but any peer who 
once takes his seat in the Lords will of course not be 
permitted to return to the Commons. What would be 
the final outcome if the report were given legislative ex- 
Pression, it is difficult to foresee. Possibly the personal 
element in the Commons would be strengthened, for a 
Minister who, in the full tide of his parliamentary fame, 
succeeded to a peerage, would hardly care to leave the 
scene of his triumph. On the other hand, the Upper 
House would always have its men of ripe experience, and 
would probably still. continue to attract men of ability 
who shrink from facing the turmoil and mire of modern 
democratic elections. We hope the House will give its 
Committee’s report full and careful discussion, with the 
result that when the Unionist party come back to office 
a reform will be carried out which has been far too long 
deferred. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA. 


[* is not easy to find the term which will exactly fit 

the understanding between Japan and the United 
States. It is certainly not a treaty, and can hardly be 
called an agreement ; it is, in truth, nothing more than 
@ record of an identity of views on a restricted subject. It 


by no means covers the whole field of the particular inter- 
national policy, and its binding force would seem to be 
almost nil. It bears a close resemblance to certain 
previous understandings, to some of which this country 
has itself been party, and it certainly does not carry our 
knowledge as to the designs of either party much farther 
than it had already advanced. No one doubted that 
both Powers desired to promote ‘‘ the free and peaceful 
development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean ’’. 
The open door in China, with the exception of Manchuria, 
has also undoubtedly been the objective of both. Some 
Chauvinists in the States have affected to believe that 
Japan intended to seize the Philippines when a suitable 
occasion should present itself; but no sensible person 
who had any knowledge of the domestic problems which 
the Japanese Government have to face really thought that 
they had any such intention. What Japan requires at 
the present time above everything is money, and peace 
in order that money may be accumulated. She has not 
yet assimilated the acquisitions she made in the late war, 
and Manchuria and Korea are as yet far from developed. 
There is really nothing new therefore in the promise to 
respect one another’s possessions in the Pacific area. 
There is indeed nothing ‘‘ reassuring ’’ about it in the 
sense that some extravagant estimates of the under- 
standing would have us believe, for you cannot reassure 
where nothing was threatened. As to the promise that 
the Governments of the two Powers will consult together 
as to the measures they may find it desirable to take, 
should the status quo in China be threatened, that may 
quite as well mean nothing as anything. Such an 
arrangement as this has nothing about it of the nature 
of a treaty, and ‘f either Government violated the under- 
standing we cannot see how it could be called to account. 
Neither of them, at all events, stands to the other in 
the same relation as Austria stands to the other signa- 
tory Powers in the Berlin Treaty. 

Still, it is obvious why this arrangement has taken the 
informal shape it has. Its provisions could not have 
been embodied in a formal treaty because that instru- 
ment would need to be submitted to the Senate, and 
from that body it would of course never have emerged, 
or, if it had, would have emerged with some addi- 
tions greatly aggravating the real dangers which, 
as it stands, it is intended indirectly to minimise. 
The really dangerous question between Japan and 
the United States has of course little enough to do 
with the Far East; neither Power wishes to interfere 
with the possessions or the sphere of influence of the 
other in those regions. Such a contingency could only 
arise in the case of a war having its origin in some other 
matter altogether. The real point of friction lies much 
nearer home and is one that could not be brought into 
the Senate without raising a very serious risk of a 
quarrel. The question of Asiatic immigration is still an 
acute danger-point and will have to be faced some day or 
other, but at present it is no doubt highly desirable to 
relegate it so far as possible to the background. For 
this purpose it may be wise to show as much identity of 
view between the Powers as possible. 

If we take the measure of the agreement from this 
standpoint, we shall at all events avoid straining it beyond 
all proportion and making it bear a significance which 
is certainly not supported by the text or the existing 
circumstances in the Far East. No immediate danger 
threatens China from the possible aggression of any 
Power, and no one desires to interfere at present with the 
status quo. Therefore the real design of the agreement 
must be sought for in other directions. But, assuming, 
as we think must be done, that the importance of the 
arrangement should be found rather in what is omitted 
than in what is put in, it would be churlish not to admit 
that it shows a welcome improvement in the relations 
between the two parties toit. Certainly matters stand on 
a better footing than they have for some time. Barely a 
year ago the talk was all of ‘‘ inevitable war ’’ for the 
mastery of the Pacific and to decide the question of the 
predominance of the white or the yellow race. It may 


well be that the question of the immigration of Japanese 
to California has formed the subject of discussion 
between Tokyo and Washington. 


If so, the diplomacy 
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of both countries is to be congratulated on the discretion 
with which it has been conducted, but at present we have 
no formal arrangement and the matter is regulated by 
the modus vivendi which was entered into to check the 
dangerous quarrel in progress. This arrangement was 
that the Japanese Government would not allow any 
coolies to emigrate to California if the United States 
would refrain from passing an anti-Asiatic law; thus 
the difficulty is suspended and not dealt with. But the 
struggle for the Pacific is at all events acknowledged 
for the time to be at least problematic. 

Circumstances have made the United States to a large 
extent the representatives of Western civilisation as 
opposed to the States of Asia, and it may be that in time 
this situation may so develop as to induce a life-and-death 
struggle; but it is quite clear now that neither Power 
desires to hasten that day, and if possible both would no 
doubt gladly avert it. That is more than might have 
been hoped for by many even a few months ago, though 
the Sarurpay Review has never taken the alarmist view 
with regard to the immediate aims of Japan. It may, 
however, be well to remember that in 1904 there was 
in China a boycott of American goods, quite as deter- 
mined as the present Turkish boycott of Austrian goods. 
There was also great soreness against Japan throughout 
the States on account of her successful competition in 
Chinese markets, to which the boycott in no small degree 
contributed. From the summer of 1906 to that of 1907 
the immigration question was acutely threatening grave 
results. So it is satisfactory that the two Powers are 
now able to sign this agreement, though it contains 
nothing new. The fact that we can consider it as enun- 
ciating mere platitudes is perhaps not the least satis- 
fying part of it. 

The really interesting problem which is not settled 
but rather raised by the agreement is whether we can 
take it as involving a repudiation by each party of future 
rivalry or whether it is merely an expedient for smooth- 
ing over existing grounds of friction. When Japan has 
securely fixed her grip on Manchuria and Korea, will she 
be more ready to contest the claim of the United States 
to exclude her citizens, and when she is richer will she 
be more likely to become aggressive? No answer can 
be found to such questions in this arrangement, which, 
as we have already pointed out, has no binding force or 
sanction. But race struggles and international convul- 
sions are never likely to be prevented by treaties, as all 
experience shows. It is more to the point that the United 
States will be in a much more advantageous position 
when the Panama Canal is finished and their fleet 
stronger than Japan’s. 


ANOTHER TRADE-UNION SURPRISE. 

RADE-UNION law is full of surprises. One legal 
decision after another comes like the sudden 
report of a bomb; and if trade unionists are not seriously 
injured, they at least get a fright. Really it is very 
strange how they can for years go on doing illegal 
things quite innocently, and nobody else suspecting 
them of it. The Right Honourable Thomas Burt, for 
example, has for thirty-five years been a paid member 
of Parliament for the Northumbrian miners. He has 
been paid out of their trade-union funds and nobody until 
a few months ago would have dreamed of saying that he 
had no right to be a member of Parliament. Ever since, 
in constantly growing numbers, most of the other 
trade unions have been sending members to Parlia- 
ment and paying for them. They had revived a prac- 
tice dating from the earliest days of parliamentary 
representation, when the counties and boroughs used 
to pay their members, and which only fell into disuse 
because the counties and boroughs begrudged the 
money, and not because payment was considered illegal. 
Members began to pay their own expenses; but there 
has been no Act of Parliament ever passed against con- 
stituencies paying their members if they chose. The 
common law might therefore be supposed to be indif- 
ferent about the matter. There is certainly nothing in 
any Act relating to trade unions which forbids them to 
pay for a member of Parliament. It is said indeed 


that in 1871, when the Act was passed legalising 
trade combinations, it did not occur to Parliament that 
trade unions would think of returning members and 
paying for them. As a consequence of this lack of the 
gift of prophecy there was neither any provision that 
they should not return paid members, nor was the power 
of returning members included in the definition of the 
objects for which trade unions might be established and 
recognised. 

This is all very negative, and it is a familiar argu. 
ment in the Courts that if Parliament had intended that 
such or such a thing should be granted or allowed, it 
would have said so. It often is not a good argument; 
but in the case of trade unions it is considerably 
strengthened by their analogy to companies and corpora- 
tions. They have been held to be quasi-corporations, 
and the ghost of the Taff Vale Railway case haunts every 
step of the trade unions. So that when our Courts 
have a trade-union case before them they apply to it 
whatever incidents of law are applicable to corpora- 
tions. It is matter of common knowledge that a com- 
pany or corporation must keep strictly within the sphere 
of business which has been cut out for it in its Articles 
of Association or Act of Parliament. Yet the strange 
fact is that from 1871 until this week, when the case of 
Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants has been decided in the Court of Appeal, nobody 
ever thought of applying all the varied considerations we 
have mentioned to trade unions. In the earlier stages 
of trade unionism they might well have been overlooked. 
But it is not yet a year ago when there was a grand 
arraignment of the motives, privileges, objects, and 
dangers of trade unions in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. There was by this time a large 
number of paid labour representatives, most of them 
paid out of trade-union funds, and more of them likely 
to be by the affiliation of the trade unions to the Labour 
Representation Committee. All this was very well 
known ; yet we do not remember any doubt being raised 
as to the legality of trade unions paying their members; 
nor any vaticination of the peculiar dangers which were 
incident to the system. We do not say that the dangers 
are imaginary because they had not occurred to anyone 
before; only that it is curious it should have been 
left to the Court of Appeal to discover them and raise 
again the whole troublesome question of trade unionism, 
which was thought to be settled by the Trades Disputes 
Act. 

So far the unexpectedness of the Osborne and Railway 
Servants case is like the unexpectedness of Taff Vale. 
But there is a very notable difference. The Taff 
Vale question was raised by employers; and the fight 
was between them and all trade unions solidly resolved 
to beat the employers in the law courts, or to reverse an 
unfavourable decision by Act of Parliament. In this 
the unions were successful. They commanded a Govern- 
ment which at that time was obedient to their every 
wish, and they obtained the Trades Disputes Act. 
Legislation was easy then. The Government was 
in the first flush of its triumph—a triumph which 
was largely due to the whole strength of trade 
unionism being brought into the field at the General 
Election. If the trade unionists are defeated in the 
appeal which will no doubt be taken to the House of 
Lords from the decision in the Osborne case, they cannot 
hope that the Government, baffled in their most cherished 
projects and weighed down with prospective cares, will 
undertake to pass another Trade Union Act. Besides, 
many unpleasantnesses have cooled the zeal of the 
Government for labour legislation. The Liberal 
party in this Parliament is already nearly exhausted; 
the bye-elections are hastening its decay and pro- 
claiming unmistakeably that a Conservative and not 
a Liberal Government will next be in office. In all 
probability the Labour party itself, having disdained to 
share in the triumphs of a common Liberalism, will now 
find itself taking its full share of a common disaster. 
Politically the Labour party is not nearly in such a favour- 
able situation for reversing the Appeal Court decision 
by legislation. 

And there 


is another difference far more im- 
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rtant. On the new point that has arisen in the 
Osborne case trade unionists are not solid as they were 
in 1906. There is division amongst them, and the fight 
js internecine, not against a common enemy. Mr. 
Osborne is secretary of the Walthamstow branch of the 
Railway Servants’ Society. He must be supported by 
many who share his objections to paying for a member 
of Parliament whose politics are opposed to their own. 
We do not believe in the suggestion that the funds have 
been supplied by others who are not trade unionists in 
order to destroy labour representation. There are plenty 
of Conservative and Liberal working men who are 
strongly against the recent movement which has put the 
trade unions into the hands of the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee. They resent the unions being made 
the instrument of the Socialists. Many of the labour 
leaders now in Parliament have done all they can to 
save themselves from the necessity of obedience to the 
whip of the Committee. But the majority of the unions 
have forced them either to accept this position or to 
cease being members of Parliament. They have suc- 
cumbed; but the working men who have no sympathy 
with the Labour Representation Committee are not ex- 
posed to so strong a temptation to give in. The injunc- 
tion against paying any more money to the union’s repre- 
sentatives only applies to the particular union ; but there 
is little doubt that minorities elsewhere than at Walt- 
hamstow will take advantage of the decision. If the 
decision were reversed by legislation, would it be in the 
interests of trade unionism? Very probably it would 
do more harm than good. The minorities would secede 
and trade unionism would be weakened. Many work- 
ing men too may ask themselves whether, judging from 
what the labour members have been able to do in Parlia- 
ment, labour representation is so great a service that 
it is worth submitting to the compulsion of paying for 
it. Expectations were high as to the possible achieve- 
ments of the labour members, but many have been 
sobered by recent experience. These considerations 
may well make the trade unionists think twice before 
tesolving that a short Act would serve them now as it 
did in 1906. To avoid breaking up trade unionism 
labour representation will have to be put on a different 
footing. It will have to be tested by the willingness of 
trade unionists to contribute voluntarily to it. But even 
this is not without its difficulty. Both Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton and Lord Justice Farwell say that it 
would be against public policy and illegal to pay a 
member of Parliament a salary on condition that he 
votes a certain way. This might not be a disagreeable 
tuling for the labour members who wish if possible 
to escape submission to the Labour Representation 
Committee’s general orders. But unfortunately for 
them it probably means also that they would be parties 
to a corrupt bargain if they bound themselves, say, to 
vote in the House for an Eight Hours Bill. Whatever 
might be the parliamentary or legal procedure applic- 
able to such a case, their position would be not pleasant, 
and hardly possible. They will have to submit to it until 
the appeal is decided. If working men care to raise 
voluntary funds we do not see why they should not 
manage as the Irish Nationalist members do. If this 
course is open to them, they have no right to demand 
special legislation to make union levies legal; nor will 
their case overcome the general objecticns to national 
payment of members of Parliament. 


THE CITY. 


THE late Lord Iddesleigh once delivered a most 

interesting speech on ‘‘ Nothing’’. We wish 
that in dealing with the Stock Exchange we could write 
with equal facility on the same topic; for ‘‘ nothing ”’ 
sums up fairly well the business done on the Stock 
Exchange, excepting the American market, where it 
is always possible to deal at a close price, and where, 
whether prices go up or down, they go somewhere. On 
Thursday the prices of Americans moved down; and 
though it is impossible to predict anything of this won- 
derful market, it looks as if the post-Presidential boom 
had ‘spent itself, and as if prices would sag backwards 


and forwards for the next two months or so. While 
looking for strong bull markets in Wall Strect about 
March, we should advise our readers to leave Yankees 
alone for the present, though there is no danger of a 
collapse, and not much risk in buying after a fall, and 
selling on a rise. The position in Eastern Europe looks 
calmer, Austria having doubtless discovered that she 
stands alone and that public opinion in Europe is 
against her. The chances of peace are better, though, 
if there should be any ‘‘ scrapping ’’, the prices of 
Austrian and Hungarian gold rentes will fall smartly, 
as the debts of the Dual Monarchy are heavy, and mili- 
tary expenditure has been increasing. Austrian Fours 
stand at 97? and Hungarian Fours at 93§. There is 
probably not much dealing in them on the London 
market, but a ‘‘ put ’’ option, if feasible, would not be 
a bad operation. 

A year ago everybody said that Consols were low 
because money was dear. Now, after nearly a twelve- 
month of very cheap money, Consols stand at 84, and 
will almost certainly go lower. The reasons for this 
are the declining national revenue, the everlasting night- 
mare of the Irish Land Act, the fear of fresh taxation, 
and the knowledge that the operation of the Sinking 
Fund must be largely suspended. Irish Land Stock will 
in future be issued as bearing 3 per cent. instead of 
23 per cent., and will be given to the landlord instead 
of cash for his land. But as the landlords will, of course, 
offer the stock for sale in Dublin and London, it will 
come upon the market all the same, and must further 
depress Consols. We see no hope for a rise of prices in 
this market. 

The Home Railway market is quite dead, hardly a 
transfer passing through the offices of the companies. 
The Foreign Railway market is better, particularly the 
Argentine. Fhe new Central Argentine shares have 
risen to 8s. premium, and will certainly go to 1os., as 
the ordinary stock stands at 105, and, for a 6-per-cent. 
security, is undervalued. As a £1 premium for the new 
shares only means £110 for the stock, we expect ulti- 
mately to see them at that figure. Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics continue at their absurdly low price of 109-110, 
and should stand at 127. The issue of £1,000,000 of 
new Bahia Blanca shares of £10 (5 per cent. guaranteed 
by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company for seven 
years) have not been applied for as keenly as they would 
be if investors would only take the trouble to read the 
figures of increasing receipts published in the prospectus. 
The Bahia Blanca line is progressing rapidly, its busi- 
ness is steadily expanding, and, even without the 
guarantee of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, is a safe 
5-per-cent. investment. With that guarantee the new 
stock ought to stand at 2 premium. We believe that 
the new shares are at a trifling discount, and will be 
quickly picked up by shrewd investors. 

With regard to South Africans, the market is wait- 
ing on the end-of-the-year dividends and the definite 
settlement of peace. As we have so often pointed 
out, what Kaffirs want is a leader. Beit, Rhodes, 
and Barnato have passed away, and the flock is 
without a shepherd, though we have heard that Mr. 
Abe Bailey aspires to the post. More power to his arm, 
for the average dabbler in Kaffir shares is the most 
miserable shivering coward on earth. The report on 
the Van Ryn property is very good, and this mine, which 
now pays 35 per cent., will shortly pay over 40 per cent. 
Indeed, an increased dividend is confidently anticipated 
in January. Still, at 4} the Van Ryn shares are high 
enough, as that is the price of East Rands, a far better 
share. Besides, it is an Albu share, and as the Messrs. 
Albu do not support their own market, we do not know 
why anybody else should. Cinderella Deep, also said 
to be an excellent mine, has dropped to 2 from sheer 
want of ‘‘ shop ’’ support. Apex is a good share, and, 
having fallen in the last month from 4} to 3}, is a good 
purchase. Among the week’s issues are the Mexican 
Monterey Railway, Light and Power Company 
41,000,000 5 per cent. first mortgage debentures at 
489 per cent., and the Province of Buenos Ayres Water- 
works (Construction) Syndicate, Ltd., with a capital of 
£224,000 made up of Ordinary ‘‘ A ” (£5) shares and 
(1s.) shares. 
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INSURANCE POLICY CONDITIONS.—II. 


HE conditions as to surrender values are among 
the most important features of a life-assurance con- 
tract. The terms given by different offices show wide 
variations, some being extremely liberal and some en- 
tirely inadequate. The old idea that when a man takes 
a policy he tacitly agrees to pay premiums for the rest of 
his life or for a specified number of years, and if he fails 
to do so he commits a breach of contract for which he 
ought to. be penalised, is entirely exploded. The pre- 
vailing notion is that life offices hold on behalf of policy- 
holders certain sums of money to which the policyholders 
are entitled when they like, and in what form they like. 
The only thing that the companies have to make sure of 
is that the payment of a surrender value to one policy- 
holder does not inflict loss or unfair treatment on other 
policyholders. 

It is well known that the expenses of obtaining pro- 
posals for life assurance are considerable. The average 
cost of néw business as compared with renewal is 80 per 
cent. of the first year’s premium, as against 8 per cent. 
of subsequent premiums. It is. therefore appropriate 
that in calculating surrender values it should be seen that 
the policyholder who surrenders has paid the initial cost 
of securing his proposal. 

A second fact that the public seldom recognise is the 
cost of insurance protection. A man who pays a premium 
of £25 a year for a policy of £1000 secures the chance 
of his estate receiving £975 more than he has paid, and 
so on to a decreasing amount each year. Even in the 
event of a policy not becoming a claim, this chance has 
to be paid for. To some extent the heirs of those who 
die soon are paid by the contributions of those who live 
long, and it is no more rational to expect that this 
chance of a big financial gain from early death should not 
be paid for by those who survive many years than it is 
rational to expect that people who have paid premiums 
for fire insurance and have not had a fire should be 
entitled to claim the return of the money they have paid. 

The cost of this protection varies with the age of the 
assured and the kind of policy that is taken. If, for 
instance, a man of thirty takes a whole-life policy for 
£1000 at a premium of £20 a year, a large part of that 
premium is required to pay for protection. If a man 
took a term policy guaranteeing the payment of £1000 
in the event of death within one year it would cost him 
about £9, the contract being terminated at the end of the 
twelve months and no part of the premium being returned 
if the assured survived. If, on the other hand, a man 
pays £100 a year for endowment-assurance payable at 
the end of ten years, or at death if previous, the protec- 
tion is approximately £900 instead of about £980 as 
in the former case, and the cost of the protection is no 
more, let us call it £9, but it is a very much smaller 
proportion of the total premium. It is less than 10 per 
cent. of the whole premium in this case, as compared 
with nearly 50 per cent. under the whole-life policy. 

The surrender value has to be based not upon the total 
premiums paid, but upon the balance available for in- 
vestment which remains after meeting the expenses and 
providing for the cost of protection. Hence under 
short-period endowment-assurances the amount of sur- 
render value is proportionately very large in comparison 
with the total premium, while under low-premium whole- 
life policies the surrender values can, in the very nature 
of the case, be but small. 

Similar considerations apply to the age of entry. The 
rate of mortality being high among old: people and small 
among young people, the cost of protection is much less 
in the latter case. Consequently the actual amount 
deducted for protection purposes is small in the case 
of policies effected at young ages, and large when the 
policies are taken out at an advanced age. Facts of this 
character should be obvious enough to every. rational 
person ; but it is the commonest of occurrences to find 
people grumbling at the amount of surrender value that 
is offered them even when the terms are extremely. good. 
In a subsequent article we propose to indicate what are 
and what are not good surrender values, and to show 
the necessity for taking into account the policy conditions 
in this respect when assurance is being selected. 


AN UNTOLD TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 
By Frecp-Marsuat Sir Evetyn Woop V.C. 
O* 3 July 1857 the British troops encamped on the 

Ridge overlooking Dehli were about to assault the 
city walls. General Sir Henry Barnard (who died forty. 
eight hours later) learnt that the enemy had arranged to 
attack the British camp, and that many of his native 
troops, especially the 9th Bengal Cavalry, were dis. 
affected. The assault was therefore postponed, for the 
Europeans available numbered only a thousand men, 
and their camp must necessarily have been left for some 
days in charge of the native troops. 

The oth Cavalry, although at that time justly sus. 
pected of disloyalty and of transmitting information to 
the enemy, had prior to the great Mutiny enjoyed so 
high a reputation that many of its non-commissioned 
officers were sent as officers to other regiments. The 
corps had been raised in 1839, by Captain J. Christie, as 
the First Cavalry of Shah Suja’s Horse, when the India 
Government put that ill-fated Prince on the throne and 
crowned him in his grandfather’s mosque at Kandahar. 
After Shah Suja’s murder at Kabul in 1842 Captain 
Christie’s regiment was taken into our service. It was 
commanded in succession by several distinguished 
leaders of Irregular cavalry. All the natives, officers 
and other ranks, came from the Dehli district, many of 
them wearing medals for Kandahar, Kabul, Ghuzni and 
Maharajpur. 

Of the native officers two, possessing unusual force 
of character, were rivals and endeavoured to monopolise 
for their followers all appointments and promotions in 
the regiment. The elder, Risaldar Major Wazir Khan 
of Lodiana, had as a young man at great personal risk 
saved Captain Christie’s life at Kabul, and at the time 
of the Mutiny one squadron was formed of Wazir Khan’s 
clansmen. The other, Bahadur Ali Khan, was a Pathan 
from Rohtak. He had enlisted at sixteen, and had 
passed through all grades up to the position of adjutant, 
a post he held for many years. Partly from his 
position and partly from possessing greater ability, his 
influence gradually dwarfed that of Wazir Khan. The 
regiment, though tempted daily by emissaries from the 
city, was kept to its duty by these two officers. 

Inside Dehli was the 8th Bengal Cavalry, which had 
mutinied at Bareli. The 8th and oth Regiments were 
dressed in similar uniform, and were so much alike in 
all ways as to deceive even the gallant Major Hodson, 
though he had spent most of his service in the Irregular 
cavalry. He rode alongside the mutineers, outside Dehli, 
and talked with the officers, believing he was with the 
other regiment. The 8th Cavalry undertook to win over 
their friends the 9th, from which corps they had received 
many Officers. 

On g July two squadrons of the 8th, moving ‘‘ at the 
walk ’’, approached ‘‘ The Mound ”’ picket, then held 
by two Horse Artillery guns and a troop of British 
cavalry. It was understood the approaching squadrons 
belonged to the oth until they were close at hand, when 
Lieutenant Hills (General Hills-Johnes V.C., G.C.B.) 
realised the impending danger and, having ordered his 
guns to unlimber, rode himself headlong into the fore- 
most group of the enemy in order to gain time for the 
guns to open fire. Hills and his commanding officer, 
Major H. Tombs, who soon appeared on the scene, en- 
gaged some of the mutineers in personal combats, and 
both gained the Victoria Cross. The 8th troopers 
galloped through the camp and eventually retired back 
into the city, leaving amongst the tents thirty-five of the 
brave raiders. 

The feeling against the 9th Cavalry, who were be- 
lieved to have been cognisant of the raid, became so 
strong amongst the troops on the Ridge that the regi- 
ment was a few days later sent to hold posts om the [ine 
of communications at Alipur, Panipat, Saharanpur and 
Sonpat. Bahadur Ali’s men were quartered at some 
distance to the north of Dehli, and he successfully 
guarded them from assenting to the tempting propo- 
sitions whith they continually received from the 
mutineers. Sonpat, only thirty miles from the city, fell 
to.Wazir-Khan’s charge, and in a few days all-his com- 
mand, except some forty of his own clan, deserted and 
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went to Dehli. The regiment was then concentrated | significant to say about them, it is the turn of lesser 


and ordered to Dera Ismail Khan, on the Indus. The 
British officers suspected from the demeanour of 
Wazir Khan and his party that there was some plot 
on foot, but were ignorant that the malcontents met 
every night and discussed their position, quarrelling 
amongst themselves for having delayed the intended out- 
break. At dawn on the last day’s march Wazir Khan’s 
men mutinied and, firing on the officers, tried to raise the 
regiment by shouts of ‘‘ Deen, Deen! ’’ (Religion). 
Bahadur Ali steadied the excited troopers, and the 
mutineers, perceiving their plan had failed, galloped off 
jn small parties. 

These wandered away to the north of the Salt Range 
and then, reassembling, rode back in a south-easterly 
direction. A detachment of the 17th Bengal Lancers, 
some recently raised Panjab Mounted Police, and a 
swarm of armed villagers were sent in pursuit, and over- 
took the mutineers near Surgil Ahdi, midway between 
the Indus and Jhilam rivers. The Risaldar Major of the 
17th, Ali Wurdi Khan, had served in Kabul with Wazir 
Khan when both were young, and for the sake of old 
friendship tried to save his former comrade. When the 
officer commanding the 17th was about to charge the 
mutineers Ali Wurdi said, ‘‘ This is a private quarrel ; 
please let us settle it ’’, and sent a messenger to Wazir 
Khan inviting him to meet him; and the two veterans 
rode out, each attended by an orderly, who halted when 
the officers were still some distance apart. 

They dismounted and each, suspicious of the other, 
crawled on his stomach the last seventy yards, until they 
lay still, just within earshot, on either side of an ant-bear 
heap. Ali Wurdi endeavoured to persuade his former 
comrade to surrender, pointing out the great discrepancy 
of the forces in numbers and the evident fact that the 
mutineers’ horses were exhausted. Wazir Khan flatly 
refused, declaring that he and his men would fight till 
their last gasp, and so they did. 

The veterans rejoined their troops, and when Wazir 
Khan was ready he ordered the charge. His men, 
throwing away their pugrees as an indication of their 
resolve to die, cantered forward shouting ‘‘ God for 
us!’’ and the leaders met sword in hand. The 17th 
Cavalry would not close on the mutineers, and, circling 
round, fired their pistols into the groups, all of whom 
were eventually slain by the Panjab Mounted Police. 
Wazir Khan challenged Ali Wurdi to personal combat, 
calling out ‘‘ If you are a man‘ get off your horse and 
fight it out with me’’. They dismounted. Wazir 
Khan with a powerful stroke cut deep into Ali Wurdi’s 
thigh, but the Multani, nothing daunted, fought on and 
killed Wazir Khan. 

Wazir Khan had originally been a good, loyal soldier, 
but had become soured by seeing his younger and 
junior officer gradually supplant him in the regiment. 
Nevertheless, with that strange and to us incompre- 
hensible inconsistency often found in Asiatics, he refused 
to go over to the King of Dehli when that monarch’s 
fortunes were apparently in the ascendant, though he 
eventually and for inadequate reasons threw away not 
only his own life, but those of his clansmen in the regi- 
ment. With careful premeditation he had perfected his 
arrangements, and on the day he broke out in open 
mutiny his family and those of his fellow-mutineers, who 
were near Lodiana, some two hundred miles to the east, 
flitted from British territory into Patiala’s country, 
carrying with them all movable property, down to doors, 
posts and window-sashes. 

This story: illustrates our difficulty in ruling the 
millions of the King’s subjects in India. There are very 
few Britons who can read an Asiatic’s mind, and there 
18 a tendency in those few to lose their British feeling 
to some extent as they gradually become Asiatic in 


sympathy. 


FLEMING AND FLORENTINE. 
By Laurence Bixyon. 
N OW that the great and pre-eminent masters of paint- 
ing and sculpture have been studied in every 
Phase and from every point of view, till it seems im- 
Possible for a writer to find anything at once new and 


artists. It seems as if in time no artist who ever made 
a name would lack his votary or be without his mono- 
graph. Then perhaps, when all has been recorded, and 
the critics and biographers. are left without an occupa- 
tion, a great silence on the subject of art will supervene 
and the publishers will know it no more. But that day 
appears remote enough as yet. Far be it from me to 
suggest that the two handsome books before me were 
not worth the labours that have been spent onthem. The 
subject of one is Jordaens (‘‘ Jacob Jordaens : his Life and 
Work.’’ By Max Rooses. Translated from the Dutch 
by Elizabeth C. Broers. Dent. £2 2s. net); that of the 
other is Ghirlandaio (‘‘ Ghirlandaio.’’ By Gerald S. 
Davies. Methuen. tos. 6d. net); and both are sub- 
stantial works, though the former is considerably larger 
and more exhaustive. 

Dr. Rooses, the curator of the delightful Plantin 
Museum at Antwerp, is well known to Europe as the 
author of the vast and magnificent descriptive catalogue 
of the works of Rubens, a monument of industry and 
scholarship and an indispensable book of reference. 
He has also published a large volume on Van Dyck. In 
the present work he provides. a complement to those 
studies by giving us an elaborate monograph on the 
painter who, for his contemporaries at any rate, took 
rank along with those famous masters. Certainly 
Jordaens does not at present enjoy that estimation with 
the public; yet his art merits more than to be lumped 
with that of Rubens’ school, and he is probably des- 
tined to recover some of his former renown. The two 
brilliant drawings in body-colour now at Messrs. Obach’s 
gallery stand out, for instance, as quite individual 
things of their kind, and those who do not already know 
Jordaens’ fine studies in this material will doubtless wish 
to be better acquainted with his art. Dr. Rooses is 
inclined perhaps to set him too high; no one will grudge 
him his enthusiasm for his countryman; but, whatever 
his ultimate rank, Jordaens is a very interesting figure. 
Born in 1593, he was six years the senior of Van Dyck, 
and some fifteen years younger than Rubens. Like the 
former, he was a pupil of Adam van Noort; and his gift 
ripened early. In 1615 he was admitted to the Guild of 
S. Luke as a master; and it is interesting to find that 
he was inscribed on the roll as a painter in water-colours. 
The notion long prevailing in this country, that water- 
colour painting is an art peculiar to Britain, dies hard ; 
but it is getting to be more generally known, even in 
England, that the Dutch and Flemish artists practised 
largely in the medium. Many of these water-colours 
were made as working designs for tapestry; but Con- 
stantine Huygens records that the medium was also used 
on canvas for wall-decorations in lieu of tapestry, and 
in this case the outlines were often impressed on the 
canvas from wood-blocks. These decorations were 
precursors of our modern wall-papers. In fact, paper 
was occasionally used. The technique, however, was 
defective ; damp soon affected the colours, and these 
decorations seem to have all perished. A number of 
designs intended for tapestry exist, however, and 
Jordaens continued to preduce water-colours of this 
character throughout his career. These are unlike 
anything else in that medium produced by the Flemish 
school, rich in colour and full in tone; they are in many 
ways the most satisfying works of this Antwerp master. 
Though distinguished thus early as a water-colour 
painter, Jordaens also painted much in oils ; his earliest 
works, however, seem to be lost or no longer possible to 
recognise. The first oil picture to which Dr. Rooses 
thinks a date can be given is a Crucifixion in the Church 
of S. Paul, Antwerp. Here the overpowering influence 
of Rubens is already obvious and preponderant. It is 
very accomplished, but it hints of little beside an aptness 
for assimilating the elder man’s amplitude of effect and 
fluent style. With the picture which follows this, the 
Adoration of the Shepherds ’’, at Stockholm, dated 
1618, we find the young artist ina new mood. Something 
of the Rubens scheme is here, no doubt ; but the painter 
is evidently conscious of his danger, and in revolt. We 
see a determined effort to get away from brilliant rhetoric 
and to paint, not masks and attitudes, but real heads 
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and bodies without compromise or concession. The 
strong, surprising naturalism in the heads of these 
shepherds is neither pleasant nor successful in itself, but 
interesting and hopeful as a symptom of self-discipline 
and development, like certain pictures of similar aim 
in the early work of Velasquez. We can fancy contem- 
poraries wondering what this young man would do with 
his gift, and whether he would prove strong enough to 
carry out a line of his own. Jordaens was, in fact, re- 
verting to earlier traditions in his school, those of the 
robust Flemings who resisted all commerce with the 
fascination of Italy. Among these predecessors, Peter 
Brueghel, to whom I think Dr. Rooses is hardly just, 
had created a wonderful art, in which the lusty Flemish 
sense of life and vigorous movement found rich expres- 
sion, but which retained and expanded also that sense 
for the beauty of landscape, conspicuous in yet earlier 
fifteenth-century masters. It is this which gives to 
Brueghel’s scenes a singular completeness; and with 
all his delight in boorish festivals his hand was capable 
of exquisite delicacy. But Jordaens grew up in an age 
which was already seeing the transformation of Flemish 
art. The contact with Italian influence, which had 
hitherto inspired nothing but insipid or grotesque pro- 
ductions, suddenly became in Rubens triumphant and 
fecund. Jordaens could not go back on that achieve- 
ment, or on the broad big style he had been trained in. 
He was carried along on the stream. He could indeed 
choose his own subjects, and preferred such as were 
racy of his native soil. He invented a sort of scenic 
genre, where, with nothing of the Dutchmen’s intimacy, 
the full-chested joviality of his race is largely evident, 
borrowing felicitously enough something of the ample 
mythologic air of Rubens’ demigods and nymphs. It is 
in the various versions of such pictures as ‘‘ The King 
Drinks ’’ that we appreciate him best, even though he 
was to prove himself so powerful a composer of 
grandiose, many-figured and tumultuous scenes, in 
rivalry with Rubens himself. To contemporaries he 
appeared a positive rival. He was commissioned to paint 
decorations for Greenwich Palace, but Gerbier, 
Charles I.’s agent, tried hard to get the commission 
transferred to Rubens, who did actually send in an 
estimate for the work, though at the time he was suffering 
from his last illness and close to death. Gerbier wrote 
that both are ‘‘not to seek to represent robustrous 
boistrous druncken-headed imaginary Gods, and of the 
two most certaine Sir Peter Rubens is the gentilest in his 
representations ’’. 

It seems a far cry from Jordaens and seventeenth- 
century Antwerp to Ghirlandaio and fifteenth-century 
Florence. . Yet there is more than one point of resem- 
blance. Each of these artists was born into a great 
centre and fostering-place of art, and each is thoroughly 
typical of his own race and city ; while neither was quite 
able to contribute the transforming element which 
should enable him to surpass the limitations of his school 
and period and become one of the world’s painters. Yet 
how admirable in each was his thoroughness and com- 
petence in the mastery of his craft! Ghirlandaio 
has of late received small praise from critics of any 
school. He has been scorned by Ruskin and by Mr. 
Berenson alike. Mr. Davies makes a gallant effort to 
vindicate his fame. I must confess that Mr. Davies seems 
to me to try to prove too much ; he approaches the master 
from various points of view, and argues that, though 
not supreme in any one respect, he is so excellent in so 
many respects as to deserve a place in the first rank. The 
truth is, Ghirlandaio was never inspired, taken out 
of himself, and impelled to spontaneous rhythmical 
creation ; he had not, as Mr. Davies readily admits, the 
kindling fire at the heart which we call genius. Even in 
_ portraiture, where he was greatest, his far more rarely 
gifted rival Botticelli surpassed him ; he painted no such 
groups of masculine force and fineness as the splendid 
“* Adoration "’ by Botticelli, which is now in the Uffizi; 
much less had he the dramatic sense for character in 
movement. Yet before that noble and-sincere fresco of 
the ‘‘ Funeral of S. Francis ”’ in Sta. Trinita ; before cer- 
tain portraits of pale, fair women ; above all, perhaps, 
before certain drawings of male youthful heads, we 


forget all Ghirlandaio’s deficiencies, we are only con- 
scious of gratitude for what he has given us, we receive 
a réal and vivid pleasure. And great part of this pleasure 
comes, as Mr. Davies too suggests, from the fact that he 
brings us, with his unaffected truthfulness, so near to a 
marvellous time in a marvellous city, one of the great 
flowering-times of the mind of Europe. | Jordaens in his 
day could paint magnificent portraits—witness the 
splendid full-length group of a man and his wife belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire ; but how far less Antwerp 
means to us than that Florence of two centuries earlier ! 
And Florence is behind Ghirlandaio, upholding and sup- 
porting him. Each of these artists expressed his own 
generation in a normal type with integrity and effective. 
ness; and yet, after all, the dreams of rarer natures, 
finding in their own age little but stuff to react from, in 
the end lay hold on the life of the world more surely. 

Mr. Davies’ volume, I must not forget to add, is a 
careful and thorough piece of work, very adequately 
illustrated. 


A COMEDY OF THE SUBURBS. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


N R. HADDON CHAMBERS’ new play, “‘ Sir 

Anthony ’’, which has been produced at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, is an excellently amusing piece of work. 
The scheme of it is slight enough. Miss Olive Bruton 
is one of the belles of Herne Hill, and her heart is divided, 
in about equal portions, between Clarence Chope and 
Robert Morrison, both of them clerks in the firm of 
Bulger and Blount, Pork and Bacon Curers. Morrison 
is the more dashing and personable of the two; a man 
noted throughout Herne Hill for his prowess in boxing 
and other sports. Chope has hitherto cut a rather tame 
and meagre figure in comparison ; but, returning from a 
visit which he has paid to America in the interest of his 
firm, he outshines his rival. On board the boat, going 
to America, he became acquainted with Sir Anthony 
Mellish, a baronet, whose name he used freely in New 
York, greatly to the benefit of his errand. By 
reason of this acquaintance, which he boasts of as an 
enduring friendship, he is magnified in the eyes of Mr. 
Bulger, who scents further benefits, and of the local 
Congregational Minister, who scents subscriptions, and 
of all his family and friends, who would like to meet the 
baronet. He has written to this baronet ‘‘ a cheery little 
note ’’ recalling their friendship; and the answer is 
eagerly awaited by everyone. It comes. A sickly pallor 
creeps over Chope’s countenance, and we guess (what 


‘we subsequently learn) that the answer is a curt state- 


” 


ment, in the ‘‘ third person ”’, that Sir Anthony strongly 
resents the use that has been made of his name on the 
strength of a chance acquaintance, and that he requests 
Mr. Chope to desist from troubling him with further 
communications. Chope has not the courage of his 
humiliation. He pockets the letter quickly, and, in reply 
to Mr. Bulger’s curiosity, says ‘‘ Oh, just a cheery little 
note. He wants me to go and stay—sends his kindest 
regards to my mother and sister—and so on.’’ On 
the strength of this, the family is invited to dine under 
Mr. Bulger’s impressive roof in Balham; and it is there 
that we find them in the second act. To Miss Bruton 
and Robert Morrison, too, as friends of Chope, invitations 
have been extended. Morrison is hopelessly in the 
shade. He has brought his music with him, and sings 
** Oh, promise me that some day you and I ’’, but the 
song is drowned in conversation. Nemesis, how- 
ever, is hot on the heels of Chope. Both Mr. Bulger 
and the Congregational Minister have written personal 
letters to Sir Anthony, on the strength of Chope’s 
connexion. The baronet’s answer to Bulger arrives by 
the last post ; and there is a terrible explosion, in which 
Chope is requested to leave the house, and not return to 
the office. He stands dazed, alone, staring vacantly, in 
the conservatory whence all but he have fled. And, as he 
is impersonated by Mr. Weedon Grossmith, you can 
imagine that we are nearer to tears than to laughter. 
His sister comes to bring him his overcoat and help him 
into it. Miss Nina Boucicault plays the sister.. She is 
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‘great, as you know, at suppressed emotion—a sudden 


catch in the voice, a twitch of the lips, tears welling up 
but not quite brimming over; and I have never seen her 
play a part in which there was not at least one chance 
for this effect, or into which, at any rate, she did not 
insert the chance on her own responsibility; but I 
have never seen her create her effect better than at 
the end of the second act of ‘‘ Sir Anthony ’’. In 
the third act we are back in Herne Hill; and Morri- 
son, of course, is on the crest of the wave. He is 
impersonated by a young kinsman and surnamesake 
of mine, whose praises, sung by the other critics, must 
not be sung by me. I will merely express a hope that 
Fate will make for my young kinsman an exception in 
the rule which ordains that a beginner who makes on 
the London stage a success in a particular kind of part 
shall not in the course of his life be given a chance of 
playing any other kind of part. But I digress. In the 
third act, we are shown how desperation may make a 
hero out of the most unpromising material. Among the 
pictures on the wall of the Chopes’ drawing-room is a 
painting (from an enlarged photograph) of the late Mr. 
Chope. The very aggressive expression and posture of 
this good man fires the son to action. Miss Bruton shall 
not be the spoil of Morrison. And the exact manner of 
action is suggested by another picture on the wall—a 
large middle-Victorian engraving of two stags with their 
antlers laced in deadly combat for the female. Chope 
has had no experience of fighting, and Morrison is the 
champion amateur light-weight of the district; but, 
gradually, Chope, encouraged by his sister, determines 
that he will risk all on the hazard. He fights Morrison 
for the favour of Miss Bruton, and, by some 
extraordinary fluke, beats him. You can imagine 
Mr. Grossmith before and after the combat, can you 
not? Altogether, he has never had a better part. 
The excellence of the comedy as a whole cannot be sug- 
gested by a mere recital of its story. The great point 
of it is the extreme fidelity with which Mr. Chambers 
has painted the class of people who are his theme—the 
exactitude with which he has caught their ‘‘ tone ’’ and 
their manner of speech. Mr. Wells and Mr. Pett Ridge 
have, in their books, reproduced the ‘‘ lower-middle’’ and 
** middle-middle ’’ classes of Londoners with a serious 
and delightful accuracy. But Mr. Haddon Chambers 
is the first man who has performed this trick for the 
stage. There is in his dialogue never a touch of exag- 
geration, and yet not a line without its queer flavour. 
The most curious thing in the language of these people 
is the profusion of proverbs and of quasi-proverbial 
sayings. They hardly ever say a thing in their own 
way : almost always they have a cliché to hand, and this 
they enunciate with a never-fading sense of novelty, and 
always with startling effect on the interlocutor. Of 
course, this oddity exists to some extent in all classes ; 
but it flourishes especially in the class which Mr. 
Chambers has depicted. ‘‘ My business is my business, 
and I have pleasure in minding it ’’ says Miss Chope 
tartly, in reply to an accusation of interference. The 
dialogue is studded throughout with jewels of just that 
quality. 


In the course of a charity matinée at the Playhouse, 
last week, was produced a new one-act play, ‘‘ Love’s 
Toyshop ’’. Its author, Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, is 
known to all of us as a writer with a keen sense of 
humour, much knowledge of the world, and a manner 
always incisive. This is the first time, I think, that she 
has written anything for the stage; but she seems to 
have been not at all incommoded by her new medium. 
Her theme is not exactly new. We all know the ‘‘ adven- 
turess ’’ who captivates the young man of good family, 
but is foiled by the polished middle-aged attaché who 
has met her passing under other names in other capitals 
of Europe. Miss Hepworth Dixon, however, breathes 
life and novelty into these familiar figures. The young 
man, who has a great esthetic admiration for Rosalie as 
‘“a type of innocent, instinctive, primordial woman.”’, 
but is rather bored at the prospect of marrying her 
against his family’s wishes and living quietly in the 
country with her ever after, is very amusingly drawn. 


‘And Rosalie is an ‘‘ adventéress ’’ seen from within; a 
thoroughly convincing human being, in the exposition 
of whose character there is pathos of a not at all mawkish 
kind. The play should certainly be produced again. 


CAST SUITS. 


T HE most delightful of egoists, complaining of those 
minor ills of life which he found himself unable to 
view with the same level equanimity with which he re- 
garded great problems of life and death, has confessed 
that ‘‘ The distributing of my cast suits doth disconsolate 
and intender me ”’ (‘‘ me désconsole et m’attendrit ’’). 

Few men nowadays are quite as candid in confession 
as was Montaigne, or, if they are, their executors sup- 
press their manuscripts. But it is probable that if a 
vote on the subject were honestly given by men to-day, 
the minority who liked to give away their old clothes 
would be negligible. (Women must still suffer disen- 
franchisement. There are probably several women who 
rejoice to see the last of a gown or a hat which is old- 
fashioned.) But with men ‘‘ an old coat is an old 
friend ’’, as Colonel Newcome said. Probably the only 
man who would like to give away his old coat is the 
unfortunate who cannot, since he sees no prospect of 
ever getting a new one. With some this sentiment has 
amounted almost to mania. George IV. stored in his 
memory a complete list of all the garments—and they 
were not a few—that he had ever worn, and would occa- 
sionally ‘‘ disconsolate ’’ the keepers of his royal ward- 
robe by demanding the waistcoat he wore at Lady 
So-and-so’s wedding thirty years before, when he was 
slim Prince Florizel. This habit at least preserved him 
from the sad predicament of a predecessor : ‘‘ The King 
having at this day no hand-kerchers and but three bands 
to his neck, he (Mr. Ashburnham) swore ”’. 

Without going quite King George’s length, most of 
us have a fondness for our ‘‘ cast suits ’’, and regret 
them when they are reft from us. They say ‘‘ Keep 2 
thing seven years and you will find a use for it’’. It 
is an impatient age, and a quicker way to find a use for a 
thing is to give it away. It is wonderful what a grace 
hangs about the old garment which you had not worn 
for two years, and never intended to wear again, when 
you see it pendent at a jumble sale. Wearers of many 
suits of raiment must (by self or valet) sell their clothes 
or give them away or be crowded out of house and home. 
But if they elect to sell, and have a spark of Montaigne’s 
humanity, they had better sell to a wardrobe dealer 
whose shop is far from their usual haunts. No man 
worthy of the name could see his old greatcoat hanging 
up in the modern equivalent for Monmouth Street and 
not rush in and buy it at an immense advance. Giving 
is more satisfactory, but even that has its tears. Before 
giving you are sure your coat is too old to be any good 
to anyone, and when you meet it on the receiver’s back 
you are sure it was too good to give away. Well—one 
must suffer to be bountiful, as to be beautiful. The 
most satisfactory thing is to have a dependant, as Scott 
had in his ‘‘ Sunday pony ’’ Tom Purdie, to inherit, as 
of right, your green jacket. But the poor man who has 
no male servant must bear as best he may the pangs of 
envy and regret. And there is a certain satisfaction, to 
counterbalance these drawbacks, in meeting a humble ac- 
quaintance tight-buttoned to the chin against the cold in 
your old shooting-coat. He looks so jolly comfortable 
that you almost forgive him for his possession. After 
all, he is worthier of that garment than you were who 
ungratefully gave it away. 

Of course it is easy to escape regret and gratification 
together, by the simple process of sending your sloughed | 
skins in bales to a distant charity. The odds are great 
that you will never see the things again, greater that, 
not seeing, you will never miss them. But Emerson ob- 
jected to this sort of giving on the ground that “ they 
were not his poor ’’, and what was good enough for 
Emerson is perhaps good enough for the unregenerate, 
since no one was ever quite so righteous as Emerson 
thought he was. 

The most unsatisfactory way of clearing out your 
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wardrobe is by sending the contents to a jumble or rum- 
mage sale. These awful functions are too common ; 
hardly a parish but suffers from them. Though less 
iniquitous, they do something smack of that prostitution 
of the name of Charity, the bazaar. They afford a little 
pleasure to some ladies by renewing for them the nursery 
delight of ‘‘ playing at shops ’’, to others by permitting 
them to ‘“‘ get bargains’”’, a vile but very human im- 
morality. But one hears it whispered that some of the 
things so sold wander back, like the Queen’s diamonds, 
‘* into commerce ’’. If this be so, a man is justified in 
saying ‘‘ Give my coat off my back if you will. But 
if it is to be sold, J ought to have the money ”’. 

There is another sort of property which it ‘‘ disconso- 
lates and intenders ’’ to hand on to another—books. A 
book may be said to be worn out for us when we 
thoroughly know it. But if we love it, some of us at least 
are very loath to recommend it to another. If he do 
not like it, we feel personally injured. The wise in 
their generation keep in their heart of hearts a few pet 
books and never recommend them. They are aware that 
if they cast pearls (or what are such to them) before 
swine, and they get trampled on, they will hate the swine. 
So they keep silence and leave piggy to forage for him- 
self. For the pig is often a personable pig, and they 
would not loathe him. 

The time of year approaches when we are conven- 
tionally supposed to resolve to give up another sort of 
habit—when Dolly, in fact, sets about reforming herself. 
As years roll on to middle age and beyond it, we do as a 
fact, whether we resolve to do so or not, drop many 
habits. Or they drop us. They pass to other genera- 
tions, and though it is exceedingly interesting to watch 
their display by others, that too is not free from. dis- 
comfort. If they were frankly bad habits one says, not 
uncheerfully, with the old invalide in the French carica- 
ture watching the young recruits trooping joyous to the 
war, ‘‘ Allez toujours, mes enfants! Cela vous quittera 
avant que cela me reprenne ’’. But when they were 
innocent, or incidental to youth, there is a certain regret. 
Not that we want the habits back—by no means. We 
have absolutely no use for them. But, unlike our cast 
garments, they look worse than we thought they were. 
Take cocksureness as an example. Of course we were 
cocksure in youth. Youth always is—it is a truism. 
But were we quite so almighty cock-certain-sure as all 
that? Oh dear! what fools we must have looked! 
We blush in our armchairs, and senile blushes are un- 
becoming. However, youth will. blush in its turn. 
** The cat will mew and dog will have his day.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Edinburgh, 1 December 1908. 


Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Lord Roberts’ Warning.”’ 
you express surprise that Lord Roberts speaks more 
decidedly on the necessity of introducing compulsory 
training now than he did when he was in active command. 
Surely this is in the nature of the case. Practically all 
soldiers are agreed that compulsory service is essential. 
When matters of training have been under discussion 
I have frequently been met with the remark ‘‘ Oh! that 
brings us round to compulsory training ’’, and a shrug 
of the shoulders follows. That shrug expresses as 
clearly as words could “‘ It is not for me to be dissatisfied 
with the material I get, but to train it as well as. I can”’. 
So it is: the War Office, general officers commanding, 
brigade commanders, Territorial officers, are all doing 
the duty committed to them by the nation. So-long as 
they have an honest duty to perform, it is out of their 
sphere to complain of the system. 

More efficiency is the cry, and greater grows the 
burden placed upon the willing volunteer, until more is 
expected than can possibly be got from men-_who volun- 
tarily give up time which others are spending in amuse- 
ment. Nominally we give lectures, perform drills, 
attend camp, schools, and courses which should make us 


_ training is a better. 


most efficient ; but in reality the average result attained 
is very small in proportion to the effort exerted. Put the 
burden equally on all and the result would be worth con- 
sidering. Lectures and drills would double their value. 
Under the present system a man must be given twenty 
opportunities to do ten drills, on account of his work and 
other engagements, with the result that the average 
attendance is half what it should be and no progressive 
training can be attempted; for some men come to the 
earlier drills, and some only attend the later ones. At 
camp, those who attend practically come under condi- 
tions of compulsion and some result is achieved. But 
an absolutely compulsory camp under a_ voluntary 
system is impossible. The discretion necessarily given 
to commanding officers to excuse attendance for suf- 
ficient cause reduces the obligation to attend to little 
more than.a nominal one. 

How, then, is the civil part of the nation to be aroused 
to a proper appreciation of the weakness of the reed on 
which it is resting? The War Office and the regular 
army are tongue-tied. There remain alone retired 
officers and those Territorials who will have the courage 
to raise their civilian voices while silencing their official 
consciences. 

Every Territorial is at present in.a hopeless dilemma. 
If he resigns, he weakens the force which he knows is 
only too inadequate. If he stays on, he is bolstering up 
the public confidence in a system which he knows to be 
effete. In your article you give the palm to the Brod- 
rick scheme as the best of our recent ventures. So it 
was; and why? because the men who were in the field 
army brigades were well paid to go to camp, and could 
afford to sacrifice the time to attend for a fortnight. 
That is one solution of our difficulty; but compulsory 
To quote your article, ‘‘ Mr. Hal- 
dane’s scheme is only good to the extent that it supplies 
the machinery whereby compulsion could be intro- 
duced ”’. 

Let us accept the scheme. Compulsory service has got 
to come. If introduced only on the outbreak of war, it 
will be too late to avert disaster. If introduced now, it 
will be quietly organised in peace time, will physically 
benefit the nation, and will not be found to dislocate 
the labour market at all, as the conditions will be both 
known and regular. It will fend off the horrors of war 
to a more distant date, and is thereby the surest means of 
securing the commercial prosperity of the nation. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Youncer, Captain, 
Queen’s Edinburgh Rifles. 


POLONIUS REDIVIVUS. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAy REview. 
2 December 1908. 


Sir,—There are some characters in Shakespeare so 
distinctly and lucidly drawn that by studying them we 
seem better to understand those of our contemporaries 
in real life. They may be uncommon characters, not 
such as we should expect to meet in daily life ; but meet- 
ing them in Shakespeare we are sure that they are real, 
and true to nature, and that somewhere they have been, 
are, or will be realised in living counterpart on the stage 
of life. 

Such an one is Polonius. Probably we have never met 
his like, and would think his extreme simplicity and 
credulity incompatible: with his enormous belief in’ his 
own profound sagacity, and consequent aptitude for the 
post of chief counsellor of the realm—one able “‘ to 
find where truth is hid, though it were hid within the 
centre’’; yet failing utterly to explain Hamlet’s mad- 
ness and the simple problems that come before him. 
He needs'no advice from other counsellors. ‘‘ We of the 
wise ’’, he thinks, are sufficient for all needs. 

But now, do we not recognise after all a Polonius 
near at home? one who, confident in his own unaided 
ability to.defend the-Church from her most astute and 
bitter enemies, has chosen to meet them alone, inviting 
no support from bishops, clergy, or laity, and relying 
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on no better weapon than-his old discredited one of com- 
romise, is now with the best intentions trying to lure 


the Church to ruin? 
OnE OF HIS. VICTIMS. 


VERMINOUS DWELLINGS. 
‘To the Editor of the SarurDAYy REVIEW. 


Incorporated Society for the Destruction of Vermin, 
95 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
1 December 1908. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to point out to your cor- 
respondent, Mr. A. G. Palmer, the fact that public 
apathy is largely public ignorance ; once let the public 
realise that vermin destruction is vital, not only to each 
individual member of the community, but to posterity, 
and all semblance of apathy will vanish. It is, of course, 
no easy task that the society has taken in hand ; in one 
week’s working it has encountered all kinds of resist- 
ance, some of it due to fear of consequences, in other 
cases no doubt purely malevolent; but the lesson of 
the week’s work has been that, whatever may be 
the difficulties, the campaign cannot be abandoned 
without a great moral wrong being done. I have no 
hesitation in saying that a Royal Commission, with 
power to take evidence on oath, would soon be in pos- 
session of data relating to vermin of so shocking a 
nature that the horrors of a first-class war would form 
the only parallel. 

As your correspondent points out, there is very little 
reason to doubt that vermin, convicted carriers of 
disease, are responsible for many a desolate hearth; 
the origin of many diseases enshrouded in mystery could 
doubtless with truth be attributed to these messengers 
of death, whose ubiquity is not their least terrifying 
feature. It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say 
that the whole future of preventive medicine is dependent 
upon vermin destruction ; but it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that while myriads of vermin potential for evil 
exist, little effective work can be accomplished. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the suggestion 
of a shilling fund as a test of public opinion is very 
gratifying to the society, which would heartily welcome 
any assistance in arousing public feeling on a matter 
it feels to be so grave; the campaign before the 
society is an arduous one in which it sorely needs help, 
but there can be no turning back. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. E. Moore, Secretary. 


ROMANIST ’”’ AND ROMANISM ”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


25 November 1908. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to point out, with all respect, 
that two incorrect expressions have somehow crept into 
your interesting review of the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopzdia’”’ 
Romanist and ‘‘ Romanism’’, where Roman 
Catholic and Roman Catholicism are meant? Not only 
do these two expressions utterly fail to convey their in- 
tended meaning, but there are unfortunately still people 
who use them deliberately in a contemptuous sense. 
Certain it is they are resented by Roman Catholics as 
offensive and meaningless. That sturdy old Anglican, 
the late Dr. F. G. Lee, thus defines ‘‘ Romanist ”’ in his 
“Glossary of Liturgical Terms’? : ‘‘ A vulgar word, used 
chiefly by the uneducated, to designate a member of 
the ancient and venerable Church of Rome’. There is 
characteristic over-vehemence of statement in this no 
doubt, but who will not forgive a little latitude of ex- 
Pression in the condemnation of a word which should 
never have been allowed to defile the pure wells. of our 
noble mother-tongue ? 

Need I say.that, when used in the Sarurpay Review, 
no sane person .will regard ‘‘-Romanist”’ and 
* Romanism ”’ as other than a purely venial slip? 

I am, Sir,.your obedient servant, 
M..C. 


RE BRIDGE—‘‘ THE HEART CONVENTION ”’. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Liverpool, 2 December 1908. 

Sir,—On page 92 of ‘‘ ‘ Saturday ’ Bridge ’’, of course 
assuming that the leader has no other ace or ace- 
king suit to lead until dummy is exposed, Mr. Dalton 
says that the convention is that the leader must play his 
hearts from the highest downwards to his partner, who, 
having doubled, plays under this convention. _ 

There is little doubt that those who framed this con- 
vention intended this lead as“a generz! rule ; but I would 
like to know whether Mr. Dalton and other eminent 
authorities hold that the leader should adhere to it what- 
ever hand he may hold and whatever opinion he may 
have of his partner’s play. 

In a hand played the dealer declared ‘‘ No trumps ”’, 
my partner doubled and was not redoubled, I was leader 
and held in hearts king, 8, 6, 5, 4. 1 thought it was 
improbable that hearts was my partner’s long suit, 
but if it was, and fearing I might not have another 
heart to lead to him if he passed my king, he would take 
it with his ace unless the knave was covered in dummy. 
I therefore led my 8 of hearts, feeling sure that my 
partner would put his ace on unless dummy produced a 
cover, that if he had all but the king of the leading hearts 
he would return the next best card in the suit to force 
the king (unless covered in dummy), and if the dealer 
had it he would be obliged to open up to my partner. 
If dummy held the king my partner would of course see 
it before putting his ace on the first lead, and if his long 
suit were really hearts he would (or at least ought to) 
have the queen and others to take the trick with. 

Taking into account that, as the score called for no 
risk, my partner was wrong in doubling, not holding ace, 
king and queen and other hearts, if hearts was his long 
suit, or he had sufficient strength in other suits to get in 
again befere the dealer could make seven tricks, was I 
wrong in not starting with my king ? 

As a matter of fact my partner held ace, queen, 
10, 7, 3:0f hearts; dummy knave, 9, 2; the dealer 
none. There was no chance of my blocking my 
partner if he held longer hand in hearts than I. In this 
hand there was thus little danger of my partner putting 
the ace. on my first lead, as it would have left dummy 
covered with the knave, he would put on his ro and let 
the dealer take with the king and then lead up to my 
partner. 

If, however, as seemed to me probable, my partner’s 
long suit was not hearts, he might take my king, and as 
I had no re-entry card prevent my at least making one 
and possibly two trieks in that suit. 


Yours truly, JUNEVILLE. 


A FORMER GENIAL NOVEMBER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
36 Fairmead Road N. 30 November. 1908. 

Sir,—Meteorological doctors will be reminding us 
soon no doubt that other years (but.they must be few) 
have had such a November Mirabilis as that of this year. 
By a somewhat strange accident I have come across 
an instance of one, and that, somewhat stranger, in 
a book of pure literature. Finding, a day or two back, 
in a penny-box the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature Lllus- 
trated by Bolton Corney Esqre.’’, I must needs buy 
it, and took it in. hand yesterday. In its exordium 
Corney relates how he came to purchase the volumes of 
D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature ’’ as they were 
published, ‘‘clothed’’, he says, ‘‘in all the luxury 
of Oriental splendour, in fine linen, in purple and in 
gold. It was in the summer, and during that season 
I aspire. not to the name of a student. To decline the 
invitation which munificent Nature then holds out is no 
patt of philosophy. I determined to reserve the lively 
miscellany as an antidote to: the. gloom of .November ; 
but the sun of summer shene: throughout. that month, 
an instance of ultra-felicity without parallel ’’. 

Our just expiring November.has been mild enough and 
often sunny, but not sunny throughout ; so it had even 
a more glorious predecessor in 1834. 

Yours truly, James J. Ramsay. 
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REVIEWS. 


NEW HEAVENS—WHILE YOU WAIT. 


“First and Last Things.’ By H. G. Wells. London: 
' Constable. 1908. 4s. 6d. net. 


R. JEROME K. JEROME, who also is among the 
prophets, affirmed the other day at the City 
Temple that every man must be his own creed-maker. 
The free-born Briton ever carries his Church under his 
proper hat. In this spirit Mr. Wells, who now takes 
himseH extremely seriously, announces that he has to 
‘* live in a new religious edifice of my own discovery ”’. 
The present work is to be ‘‘ a confession of faith and 
rule of life’’. The reader begins to cut the pages 
anxiously, and finds that Mr. Wells is, as always, a 
bright and interesting writer. But where, he asks at 
the end, is the novelty and the discovery? Not only has 
Mr. Wells himself said it all before, but it was never 
anything but the stale commonplace of ‘“‘ progressive 
thought ’’. Instead of Christianity the Brotherhood of 
Man. Instead of the “‘ proprietary family ’’ of S. Paul 
and of the ages, emancipated wifehood, the pooling of 
families, and divorce by mutual consent. Instead of 
‘‘our present rigorous insistence upon monogamy ”’, 
liberty of domestic ‘‘ grouping ’’ on a basis of ‘‘ tri- 
angular mutuality’’. In the present state of public 
opinion for a woman to “‘ refuse the fetters of marriage 
and bear children to a lover’’ is anarchistic; but by 
A.D. 2000—-we wish Mr. Wells would adopt some other 
chronology—much ampler freedom will probably be 
approved. But all this is too trite and familiar to win 
even a succés de scandale. Pseudo-socialism declared 
war long ago against Christian morality. Nor does it 
startle the reader in the least to find Mr. Wells saying : 
“* I do not believe I have any personal immortality. We 
individuals are temporary separations from a collective 
purpose’’. ‘‘ I have shamelessly written my starkest ”’, 
he says. But our flesh entirely refuses to creep. Mr. 
Wells is not immortal. Be it so. He is ‘‘ a temporary 
enclosure for a temporary purpose’’. Yes: but did 
anyone think there was anything permanent in his pro- 
-phetic achievements ? 

We grant that Mr. Wells writes with unusual frank- 
ness about Him whom he calls ‘‘ the Christian Christ ’’, 
not offering some other conception of a truer Christ, but 
taking just the simple presentment of ‘‘ a divine human 
friend and mediator’’. ‘‘ This great and very definite 
personality in the hearts and imaginations of mankind ”’, 
he says, ‘‘ does not and never has attracted me. I do 
not find myself able to associate Him in any way with the 
emotion of Salvation.’’ Without irreverent intent 
Mr. Wells adds that his love for an idealised person, 
which the Galilean fails to satisfy, was in earlier years 
stirred passionately by the humanity and weaknesses of 
Oliver Goldsmith. More recently he has found salva- 
tion—his own phrase—in contemplating the solidarity 
of the human species. Well, here are some ‘“‘ confes- 
sions ’’, at any rate. : 

Mr. Wells is not a pure humanitarian, for he cour- 
ageously points out-that ‘‘ war is the most socialistic of 
all forces ’’, and that the commercialised, snub-nosed 
rogue who steps into the barrack-yard steps on to a 
higher moral plane, entering an atmosphere of service 
and duty and unselfish co-operation. Of course, every- 
thing that our author says about each for all and all for 
each is right enough. But where is his non-Christian 
socialist State going to get its supply of love from, or 
its Divine right to ‘‘ use force, loving but resolutely ’’, 
against minorities, or its ‘‘ realisation of brotherhood ’’, 
or the rest of its highly mystical and dogmatic apparatus ? 
And if socialism is to work on a basis of inequality—the 
only possible basis—who is to sort the people, assign 
them their functions, and decree them their rank? And 
what is socialism after all but a kind of topsy-turvey 
Toryism, a de-Christianised and unphilosophic mediz- 
valism? -One last question. Mr. Wells sees, of course, 
that the Social State must have, or be, a Church—creed- 
less, but not disciplineless. Within this theocratic 
Church-State is to come his Samurai Brotherhood, bound 


by strait vows and by exacting regulations. Now Mr, 
Wells is emphatic on the duty of ‘‘ very broad-church- 
men ’’, who wish to rationalise the Church of England 
from within, subscribing to tests and taking oaths in 
which they do not believe. Even people who “‘ do not call 
themselves Christians in any sense ’’ ought, if socialists, 
to claim membership in the Catholic Church, and work 
for its rectification. Will he now please to tell us how 
he would view the conduct of a Rand ex-millionaire who 
should get sworn of his Samurai Rule or take office in 
his Social Church with a view to “‘ rectifying ’’ socialistic 
institutions from the inside? But perhaps he is still 
thinking his principles out. 


PHILIP, MARY, AND ELIZABETH. 


“Two English Queens and Philip.” By Martin Hume, 
London: Methuen. 1908. 15s. net. 


R. HUME has a facile pen, and he contrives to 
give fresh interest to an oft-told tale. He is on 
familiar ground, and those who know his ‘‘ Courtships 
of Queen Elizabeth.’’, his ‘‘ Great Lord Burghley ’’, and 
his ‘‘ Love Affairs of Mary, Queen of Scots ’’, will not 
find much that is new in his new volume. The 
freshest and most interesting portion of this book is, 
naturally, that on which least is said in his other 
books. The relations of Mary Tudor and Philip 
of Spain form to some extent a new subject, and Mr. 
Hume does not fail to make the most of its human in- 
terest. There is indeed no more tragic figure in English 
history than that of ‘‘ Bloody Mary ’’. In no respect 
is it less easy to palliate the conduct of Henry VIII. 
than in his treatment of his daughters. Elizabeth had, 
no doubt, more to complain of than Mary, for Mary’s 
mother was merely disgraced, while her own was be- 
headed. Further, it must have been a comfort to Mary 
to recollect that, though an English Parliament and an 
English Archbishop might consider her a bastard, the 
Papal Court and Roman Catholic Christendom looked 
upon her as the only legitimate child of Henry VIII., 
except for Prince Edward, who was born in schism. But 
Elizabeth was alike a bastard at Rome and a bastard 
at Canterbury, for Cranmer, pronouncing the solemn 
judgment of the highest ecclesiastical court in England, 
had declared that the marriage between her father and 
mother was null and void. This amiable penchant for 
bastardising his daughters was, of course, only a por- 
tion of the iniquities of Henry VIII. as a father, but their 
common grievance was not likely to draw the girls into 
any bond of sympathy. The children of Henry VIII. 
were not a happy family. Edward VI. professed great 
affection for his dear sister Elizabeth, but on his death- 
bed the wretched boy did his best to deprive her, as well 
as Mary, of the succession to the throne. The relations 
between Mary and Elizabeth require no comment except 
that attributed to Elizabeth on hearing of her sister’s 
death : ‘‘ It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes 

The love which she could not give to father, sister, or 
brother was showered by Mary upon her husband. He 
was her mother’s kinsman, he ruled her mother’s land, 
and he was the champion of the Church which she prized 
more than her kingdom. Her marriage seemed to her 
to be indeed the Lord’s doing, for whom could a be- 
nignant Providence have selected more suited to avenge 
the fate of Catherine of Aragon and to restore England 
to the Roman Obedience, which had been disowned in 
order that her father might marry his wife’s maid? 
Her rule as a maiden Queen had been anxious and 
troubled, and she had failed to accomplish all that she 
had hoped to do. She had shown mercy where most 
monarchs would have insisted on stern justice, and she 
had been rewarded by ingratitude and a second rebellion. 
From such dangers her hero could now save her, and 
he would guide her through the many difficulties which 
must be faced before she could reign over a Catholic 
England. Philip, on his part, saw equally the Lord’s 
doing in the call which had come to him ; but Mary never 
touched his heart as he touched hers. Mr. Hume shows 
how honourably he fulfilled his obligations to her ; if he 
was cold, it was his nature to be cold, and he gave the 
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- Queen no cause for jealousy. He showed an adaptability 


which was not characteristic of him, talking easily and 
freely, and graciously borrowing a cloak from an Eng- 
lishman instead of from one of his own retinue on an 
occasion when it rained. The counsel he gave the 
Queen was wise and wholesome, and, bad as things were, 
they would have been worse without him. It was all in 
vain ; no Spaniard could ever be popular in England, and 
many people must have known that he was only playing a 
part. Still, as far as things actually went, Philip de- 
served well of his wife and of her people and of her sister 
Elizabeth. 

The recollection of Philip’s visits to England may per- 
haps have made things a little easier when Elizabeth 
succeeded Mary. Neither the new Queen nor her 
brother-in-law wished to rush into war, for the policy of 
the Guises made it just possible that Spain and Eng- 
land might have to fight France. So Elizabeth avoided 
calling herself ‘‘ Supreme Head of the Church ’’ (though 
Mary for a year had borne that title), and Philip entered 
into friendly negotiations. Mr. Hume relates how the 
two Sovereigns drifted apart as Elizabeth’s policy de- 
veloped and as Philip’s difficulties grew. For over 


twenty years it was obvious that there must be a war 


between England and Spain. The Queen of England 
may justly claim the credit of postponing it, but when 
the time came ~-her hesitating policy increased the 
danger. In one of the most interesting passages of 
his book Mr. Hume relates an episode which occurred 
after Drake, in defiance of orders which he had ar- 
ranged should not reach him in time, had destroyed the 
Spanish store-ships at Cadiz. Another rare opportunity 
came in his way. ‘‘ In the Tagus at Lisbon there still 
lay the fifty great galleons, under Santa Cruz, which 
were to form the principal fighting force of the Armada, 
and as Drake stood off the mouth of the river they looked 
tempting. He was more than half inclined to sail in 
and serve them as he had served the Cadiz ships ; but he 
did not know whether they had their great guns on board 
ornot.’’ He ascertained that they had neither crews nor 
guns, and then came Elizabeth’s prohibition from giving 
any further provocation to the King of Spain. ‘‘ The 
great fighting ships of Spain, with no crews or guns on 
board, were left unattacked . . . and the chance of 
making the invasion of England by Spain impossible 
altogether was missed.’’ Elizabeth’s studied hesitation 
was not always the wisest course ; but her luck came to 
ther rescue in the end, and it is difficult to regret the 
Armada. 


THE RESULTS OF ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION. 


National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904. 

“Meteorology, Part I.: Observations at Winter 
Quarters and on Sledge Journeys.’ With Dis- 
cussions by various Authors. Issued under the 
Superintendence of the Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, with the co-operation of a Committee 
of the Royal Society. London: Published by the 
Royal Society. 1908. 

“Physical Observations.” With Discussions by various 
Authors. London: Published by the Royal Society! 
1908. 


THE narrative of the voyage of the ‘‘ Discovery ”’ 

and of the fine achievements of Captain Scott and 
his comrades in their sledge journeys over the ice which 
defends the South Pole is by this time familiar to all 
who are attracted by daring and successful exploration. 
The less prominent features of the life of an expedition, 
the routine of meteorological and magnetic observations 
in particular, receive little attention in the annals, and 
most readers will feel some surprise that details so lightly 
passed over in the narrative require so much work to be 
expended on their elaboration before the results can be 
presented. It is worthy of note that many of the results 
of Dr. W. S. Bruce’s expedition on the ‘‘ Scotia ”’ to the 
Weddell Sea, carried out without the help of Government 


or the subsidies of societies, have been made over by 
him for discussion along with the results of the ‘‘ Dis- 
cevery’’. We cannot but feel that a great benefit to 
science would have resulted had all the scientific results 
of all the expeditions at work in Antarctic regions during 
the first years of this century been discussed together. 

The volume of meteorological results claims more 
attention than the other, not on account of intrinsic im- 
portance, for in that the two are equal, but because of 
the attention it calls to an aspect of the ‘‘ Discovery’”’ 
expedition that we are sure was touched on with reluct- 
ance and from a sense of duty only. 

It is a common belief that anyene can observe the 
weather, and this is true to a certain extent. There are 
hundreds of people in the British Isles who have no 
scientific training, but none the less make and record 
observations of solid and permanent value by following 
simple rules resulting from long experience of our ever- 
varying but never extreme climate. But it is a fact, 
though it seems to us it escaped the attention of the 
gallant and learned committees responsible for the 
equipment and organisation of the ‘‘ Discovery ’’ expedi- 
tion, that when the conditions are practically unknown, 
and the simple rules for observing in temperate climates 
become insufficient, orlly a thoroughly trained and 
experienced meteorologist can meet and master the un- 
foreseen difficulties which are sure to arise. There are 
some theoretical questions which can only be solved by 
observations devised and directed by a trained mind on 
the alert for phenomena which might quite easily slip 
through the meshes of any mechanical routine devised 
by a committee at home. No meteorologist was 
appointed to the ‘* Discovery’. The superintendence 
of the meteorological work was entrusted to the hardest- 
worked of the naval officers on board, Lieutenant Royds, 
who acquitted himself with all the courage and ability 
of a true sailor, and he was supported by the other officers 
and members of the scientific staff in keeping up routine 
observations and in supplementing these by useful 
additions. It is usual in cases of the kind, and they are 
common in the history of exploration, to deal with the 
records brought home in an uncritical spirit, making the 
best of what is good in them and passing over in silence 
any opportunities missed from want of trained minds 
to seek and graspthem. This time, however, a different 
course has been pursued. 

Dr. Shaw, the Director of the Meteorological Office, 
says that when the expedition left England no arrange- 
ment had been made for discussing the observations, 
and he seems to have accepted without enthusiasm the 
burden of dealing with the data which were forwarded 
to his office from time to time. No systematic steps 
seem to have been taken towards securing the official 
co-operation of the observers in the discussion; and as 
most of them had to go back to their former duties on 
the return of the ship, they were probably not available. 
The discussion was undertaken by highly qualified 
members of the staff of the Meteorological Office, and 
by such distinguished men of science as Dr. Chree, of 
Kew, Mr. Dines and Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. In his 
introduction Dr. Shaw touches somewhat heavily on 
certain shortcomings in the material put before him. 
Had the superintendence of the observational work been 
entrusted to a trained meteorologist, as of course it 
should have been, the defects pointed out would be very 
damaging to his reputation ; but as it is, they reflect less 
on the work of the men who did their best in very trying 
surroundings than on the lack of foresight on the part 
of the Committees of the two great Societies responsible 
for planning and equipping the expedition. It is dis- 
tressing that public money, even if the amount was not 
very large, should be spent on producing results not 
altogether satisfactory to the head of the Government 
Department charged with work of a similar nature. We 
cannot discuss the matter on its merits, but it may be 
pointed out that to the trained mind of Dr. Shaw the 
essentials of a meteorological problem stand out in a 
high light while the less important details remain in the 
background ; but to an observer who has not had the 
advantage of years of special study all the observations 
he makes are of equal importance, and from pure con- 
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scientiousness he may as easily fail in a crucial point as 
in one of no significance. We are surprised less by the 
imperfections of the data than by the proof they afford 
how much good work can be accomplished and how 
many difficulties overcome by men anxious to do their 
best without expert guidance. Meteorologically the 
central problem of the existence of a polar anticyclonic 
area has not been definitely solved, but a great deal more 
is known now than before as to Antarctic climate. 
The winter proves to be no colder than at many inhabited 
places in Canada and Northern Asia ; the summer, how- 
ever, is almost incredibly chilly, the temperature of the 
air rarely rising above the freezing point; and yet dull 
weather is rare, the sun, always above the horizon in the 
height of summer, sometimes shining uninterruptedly 
for several days, and the radiation thermometer shows 
that it shines with scarcely less fervour than in the 
tropics. The air is remarkably dry, and the amount of 
snow quite inconsiderable ; rain, of course, cannot occur 
except on the two or three days in the year when the tem- 
perature is above 32°, and the conditions strongly re- 
mind one of Professor Tyndall’s famous image of the 
whole world seized in the iron grip of frost should the 
protecting blanket of atmospheric water vapour be with- 
drawn. 

Dr. Wilson contributes some singularly beautiful 
colour sketches of the aurora and of mock suns and 
haloes, and the discussions dealing with tides, seis- 
mology, and magnetism by the highest authorities are 
full of importance. Mr. Bernacchi, the physicist of the 
expedition, describes his observations, and Sir George 
Darwin, Dr. John Milne, and Captain Chetwynd show 
how the observations advance the sum of human know- 
ledge in their respective departments. 


THE AFTERMATH OF HELLAS. 


“The Latins in the Levant: a History of Frankish 
Greece.” By William Miller. London: Murray. 
1908. 2ls. net. 


1) FF ICULT periods of history have this advantage : 

they frighten away the mere book-maker. The 
history of the Latin principalities in the East is a case in 
point. It is just the subject to attract a scribbler, for it 
is a mine of curious and sensational facts.. But by 
great good fortune the ore is not on the surface. 
It is there in plenty, but it needs a good man 
to extract it. And so while other periods are 
buried in masses of rubbish, the books that deal 
in English with the Latins in the East—they can be 
counted on one hand—are all good. There is Finlay, 
the pioneer, for half a century without a follower ; and 
now within the space of a single year Mr. C. D. Cobham 
with his materials for the history of Cyprus, Sir Rennell 
Rodd with ‘‘ The Princes of Achaia ’’, and Mr. William 
Miller with ‘‘ The Latins in the Levant’’. Mr. Miller 
covers more ground than Sir Rennell Rodd. For whilst 
Frankish Greece was made up of four States—the 
Principality of Achaia, the Duchy of Athens, the Des- 
potate of Epirus, and the Duchy of the Archipelago—Sir 
Rennell Rodd confined himself to the first. Even in 
Mr. Miller’s hands the history of medieval Greece is 
not complete; Crete and Cyprus are left outside; 
their histories, however close to the subject, cover too 
much ground to be treated incidentally ; and there are 
only a few scattered allusions to the government of the 
Knights of S. John at Rhodes, and of the Genoese 
‘“* maona ’’, a prototype of the East India Company, at 
Chios. As it is, his task has been no light one. The 
Archives of the Vatican, of Venice, Naples, Palermo 
and Barcelona, the ruins of medieval, the folklore of 
modern Greece, a thousand scattered notices in different 
languages—these have been the raw material upon which 
he has worked. The result is to show that the history of 
Greece did not end with Philip of Macedon. If its 
classic glories are dead, their winding-sheet is a silver 
haze of chivalrous fomance. 

The Frank rule was the result of that strange per- 
version of the crusading spirit, the Latin invasion of the 


Byzantine Empire. In the scramble for kingdoms and 
fiefs that followed the capture of Constantinople, Greece 
was the happy hunting-ground of the Lombards and the 
French. In the north Boniface Marquis of Montferrat 
was installed as King of Salonika, whilst his neighbours 
from Verona, the Dalle Carceri, became Triarchs -of 
Eubcea. At Athens a Burgundian, Otho de la Roche, 
founded an independent duchy under the Greek title of 
Megaskyr, whilst the Peloponnese fell to Guillaume de 
Champlitte of Champagne, from whom it soon passed to 
the more famous house of Villehardouin. For the next 
three centuries the Latins were the rulers of Greece, and 
the protagonists of a very curious drama. Never have 
there been so many quick changes and sudden shiftings 
of scene. There is so little connected plot, so much in- 
cessant movement, that it ceases to be a drama and 
becomes a kinematograph. 

First the great feudal houses become extinct; then 
the Greeks in Epirus and the Morea have fitful periods of 
revival; next the predominating influence passes to the 
ambitious house of Anjou, for Charles had set his heart 
on reviving in his family the Empire of Romania. 
Suddenly there arrive upon the scene the well-disciplined 
brigands of the Catalan Grand Company, led by Roger 
de Flor and described by the Froissart of Spain, Ramon 
Muntaner. The fact is that the most unlikely people 
and nationalities are so continually to be found in 
the least expected situations that one scarcely feels 
surprise when a financier from Florence, Nerio 
Acciajuoli, founds a dynasty of Dukes of Athens; 
when of the last two Palzologi the one, after marry- 
ing a woman off the streets, dies in rags in Rome, 
and the other, after abjuring his faith, in the prisons 
of Constantinople; and when, to crown all, a Jew, 
Joseph Nasi, becomes the premier duke of Christen- 
dom as Duke of Naxos and the Archipelago. The 
romantic has driven out the classic with a vengeance. 
But behind these changes and chances there were 
rational causes. Instability was for many reasons in- 
evitable. Feudalism could not thrive on the soil of 
Greece. The gap was too great between the “‘ Assizes 
of Romania ”’ and the ‘‘ Code of Justinian’’.. Next, 
there was no common bond of religion to hold together 
the different States and nationalities in the way that the 
Orthodox Church united the Eastern Empire. .In 
Greece the Orthodox hated the Latin as much as he 
hated the Moslem. It was the story of the Crusades 
repeated. Everyone was too much absorbed by his 
own interests to think of union in the face of the 
common foe. And so it came about that Europe lost 
to the Turk the country to which it owed its civilisation. 
Who was chiefly responsible, it is hard to say. The 
Houses of Anjou and Venice must take their share of 
blame. But for-one source of weakness at least the 
Frank. princes had none but themselves to thank. In 
the customs of the Empire of Romania there was:-no Salic 
law. Now while female succession was a serious evil 
anywhere in the middle ages, in the Latin East it was 
fatal. For in addition to battle, murder, and sudden 
death, there was a hot climate and ample opportunity 
for luxurious living. The princes died young, and, to 
make matters worse, by some strange fatality seldom 
left male issue. The succession therefore passed to the 
daughters, with the result—weak government and 
marriage disputes. Court after Court had its Penelope 
and crowd of quarrelling suitors. If we compare the 
troubled existence of the Frank States in Greece with the 
unbroken progress of the House of Capet in France, it 
is at once clear how much a medieval dynasty could lose 
by its women and gain by its men. And yet we can 
almost forgive the Latin princes in Greece their want of 
practical foresight. For what their country lost in stable 
government, its history gained in picturesqueness. 
The Princesses Lointaines, the ‘‘ Ladies ’’ of Achaia 
and Athens and the Islands, into whose hands the 
government so often passed, are as fascinating a com- 
pany of rulers as.any country can boast. 

Of the exotic civilisation that they represented there 
are few traces. left—here and there a ruined castle, 
or coat of arms, some rare coins, some words in 
modern Greek, and, strangest perhaps of all, the title 
of an English prince, for Chiarenza, once a barony in 
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the Morea, is still perpetuated in the title of the Dukes of | conclusively proved (1) the precise spot of the execution, 


Clarence. It is well, therefore, that someone has come 
forward to keep its memory alive. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RELIC. 


“A History of the George worn on the Scaffold by 
Charles I.” By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey Bart. 
London: Arnold. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


T= author of this interesting volume has won his 

literary spurs in the course of the last twenty or 
thirty years by several excellent works, principally on the 
subject of ancient forms of sport ; and he evidently holds 
the laudable opinion that if a gentleman of rank pub- 
lishes a-book, it should aim at artistic perfection. This 
volume is full of illustrations of pictures and jewels, 
well selected by the author and admirably rendered by 
the publisher. It appears that Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, examining some of his family papers, found 
evidence that in 1787 the then Prince of Wales, after- 
wards King George IV., had commissioned Sir Ralph 
Payne, afterwards Lord Lavington, to negotiate for the 
purchase of the badge—called in Garter language the 
“‘ Lesser George ’’—then in possession of the Duchess 
d’Albanie, natural daughter of Charles Edward, Count 
Albany, claiming to be jure divino Charles III., King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This Lesser George would 
be in any case an interesting Stuart relic, but its value 
was enormously enhanced by the belief that it had 
been worn by ‘‘ Charles the Martyr ’’ on the day of 
his execution. Sir Ralph Payne reported the result 
of the negotiation in a letter, dated at Rome 28 May 
1788, which is not very creditable to any of the 
parties concerned, and it is probable, but not cer- 
tain, that the jewel passed into the possession of 
the Prince of Wales. It cannot now be found, not 
being at Windsor, but there would occur to those 
acquainted with the career of George IV. that personal 
property of his Majesty’s might be found in places other 
than Windsor Castle. The negotiation thus brought to 
light induced Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey to investigate the 
history of the Lesser George worn by King Charles on 
the scaffold, and he has collected in the work under 
review the available evidence. Consequently the narra- 
tive of the last days of the King and of what became of 
his property will attract the attention of the many who 
venerate the martyr, while the evidence itself rivals in 
interest the plot of a fictitious romance. 

The author has proved to our satisfaction that the 
jewel handed by the King on the scaffold with the word 
“* Remember ’’ to Bishop Juxon passed by purchase to 
King Charles II., probably long before the Restoration, 
and ‘he has also proved that the jewel in possession of 
the Duchess d’Albanie was not identical with that worn 
on the scaffold. But having conceived a theory of his 
own; identifying the relic with a dismantled Lesser 
George now at Windsor, Sir Ralph advances arguments 
which do not convince our mind. It would be fatal to 
his theory if Ashmole, in his ‘‘ History of the Order of the 
Garter ’’, were correct in his description of the Lesser 
George worn on the scaffold. Sir Ralph argues that 
Ashmole was misinformed, but to the legal mind a state- 
ment made by a Herald, son-in-law to the great Dug- 
dale; Garter King of Arms in the lifetime of the 
Sovereign, undoubted owner of the jewel, is in point of 
evidence almost overwhelming. In our judgment the 
author has proved the passage of the Lesser George to 
King Charles II., but has not proved what became of it. 
We think it by no means certain that King James II. 
ever possessed it, but in any case it had ceased to be a 
Crown jewel, if it ever was one, and became the personal 
Property of every owner. As in the case of George IV., 
there are many possible places other than Windsor where 
the personal property of King Charles II. and King 
James II. might be found. The whole story, which we 
strongly recommend for perusal, illustrates the difficulty 
of perfect accuracy in respect of any historical event. 
The execution of King Charles is perhaps the most 
dramatic event in English history. It happened two 
hundred and sixty years ago, and there cannot now be 


(2) the names of the executioners, (3) all those present on 
the scaffold, (4) what became of the jewel to which: is 
attached in imperishable memory the sacred word 
Remember ’’. 


TRAGEDY AND COMMONPLACE. 


“ Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy.” By L. M. Watt. 
London: Dent. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. WATT has made no definite statement as to the 
class of readers for whom this volume is intended. 
In a short foreword he calls attention to his ‘* purpose ’’, 
which, it appears, is best served by the use of “‘ free 
paraphrases, rather than literal translations, from the 
Tragedies ’’. Setting aside the possibilities of a third 
course, we may point out that in these days of 
minute specialisation, when problems such as this 
book suggests are being examined from new points 
of view and handled by profound thinkers with greatly 
divergent results, it is of importance to the reader, if only 
to save him from disappointment and loss of time, to 
know exactly what an author wishes to do and for whom 
he is doing it. However, in this case we are not long 
kept in doubt. The first few pages let us into the secret. 
This book is not going to take our breath away. Now 
reviewers are often scolded for criticising a book un- 
favourably because it is not something which it never 
pretended tobe. In this case we anticipate the censure by 
saying that Mr. Watt never for one moment claims to 
take our breath away. 

He gives us an intelligent and sympathetic résumé of 
most of the plots of Athenian and Elizabethan tragedians, 
a short conventional account of the history and evolution 
of the drama, and an enormous amount of reflections 
on everything concerned, original no doubt to their 
author, which is all the originality that most of us 
can hope to display. In the Attic section. he quotes 
from Professor Butcher, Professor Campbell, Paley, 
Professor Mahaffy, Professor Tyrrell, &c., but seldom 
with a definite reference ; Schlegel is a great authority 
of his, and rightly ; Wilkins, Barnett, and Willmot are 
somewhat less familiar: Haigh’s ‘‘ Attic Theatre ’’ he 
refers to casually, and on the whole he has prepared 
himself for his task by a course of wide reading which 
might certainly have been more up to date, but which 
includes may high authorities on his subject. Some 
of his verse paraphrases are fair, some very bad indeed ; 
on the whole he seems to have a good deal of right feel- 
ing for the beauty and artistic merit of great dramatic 
work. He enumerates for us the Elizabethan play- 
wrights with appropriate criticisms, and of course has a 
good deal to say about Shakespeare. In fact, if we could 
forget, or had not read, most of the literature of the 
subject, this work would be exceedingly instructive. 

As it is, Swinburne, Symonds, Professor Murray, 
and Dr. Verrall, to name only a few, cannot be ignored 
for the sake of appreciating Mr. Watt; neither can we 
overlook the fact that the book is mainly derivative and 
presents to us nothing essential that has not been said 
before, and often said a good deal better. In short, the 
book is obviously suited to students who are anxious for 
a simple, comprehensive study of a subject more or less 
new to them. These, whether they have any Greek or 
not, may find pleasure and profit in these pages. The 
combination of Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy in 
one volume is always interesting, implying as it does 
such an infinity of contrasts and so much real under- 
lying resemblance, but Seneca might profitably have had 
more notice as the connecting link between the two. 

We may point out perhaps that the use of ‘‘ Jove ”’ 
for ‘‘ Zeus ’’ is not permissible any longer, even if the 
writer is consistent in the inconsistency; and, again, 
Mr. Watt surely misunderstands the drift of the 
‘* literary criticism by weight ’’ which Aristophanes 
gives us in the ‘‘ Frogs He says: ‘‘ Aéschylus was, 
however, a poet of the heroic age. He aims at giving 
weight to his characters, . . . hence he is ridiculed 


by Aristophanes for the excessive heaviness: of His 
characters (‘ Frogs ’)”’. We had always thought that it 
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was the verses of the rivals, not the characters, that were 
weighed. There is, by the way, a very interesting note 
on this scene in the ‘‘ Classical Review ’’ for September 
contributed by Dr. Verrall. 

If Mr. Watt will go a little deeper into the newer 
authorities, and remember that we have become pain- 
fully scientific and progressive in classical research ; if, 
to take a salient example, he will reconsider his second 
chapter, he will find that the conventionally accepted 
theory of the origin of drama in the chorus of Dionysus 
requires, at any rate, restatement. It. may well be that 
the root of the matter is deeper down ; recent investiga- 
tions in things Hellenic have a disconcerting tendency 
to dislodge us from our chosen positions, both in time 
and place; and it has been well argued by Professor 
Ridgeway in the October ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ that the 
Dionysiac invasion from Thrace, which gave a new god 
to the Olympic Pantheon and a new impulse to orgiastic 
nature-worship, superimposed itself on more primitive 
religious strata, such as the cults of dead heroes at their 
tombs, with dances, songs and games. 

These earlier cults, like that of Dionysus, were 
originally pursued for the gaining of full harvests, and 
when the altar replaced the tomb, and the dithyramb of 
Dionysus developed into Tragic Drama, the origins in 
hero-worship might well have been forgotten. The 
satyrs of Dionysus whom he brought from Thrace, and 
who may possibly be connected with the Satre, a wild 
Thracian tribe, were speedily found to be in diction and 
garb beneath the high dignity of Tragedy, and were 
banished to the Satyric drama, which always remained 
closely connected with Tragedy, and poles apart from 
Comedy, whose cradle was the Harvest-Home. Thespis 
apparently ‘‘ mobilised ’’ these performances, which 
celebrated the adventures of a hero or a god, and which 
‘originally took place at the tomb or altar of the hero or 
the god, gave them continuous non-local shape, and so, 
according to-Horace, “‘ dicitur . . . invexisse poemata 
plaustris ’’. This order of development prevailed in the 
case of the Dionysia at Athens, and can be paralleled in 
such distant regions as Tibet and Ceylon. 


NOVELS, 


“My Little Boy.” By Carl Ewald. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. London: Methuen. 
1908. 5s. 

A delightful little book about a child—written not for 
children. There is a certain delicate charm, an aroma, 
about it that haunts the imagination. To write of the 
sensations of a man about to become a father can only 
be justified by absolute success in treatment of the theme. 
The author has avoided skilfully the pitfalls that beset 
his difficult subject. He is neither ridiculous nor 
offensive. He has, it is true, a lack of reticence in 
describing the facts that attend childbirth which may 
not appeal to all English readers. But no one can have 
aught but praise for the exquisite little study of child-life 
which forms the larger portion of the book. The author 
seems to have penetrated with intimate and loving sym- 
pathy into the mind of the child. He lays bare the inner- 
most secrets of childhood, its wistful glimpses into the 
meaning of things, its tremendous sorrows and 
boisterous joys—its extraordinary possibilities. The 
book will delight the heart of every child-lover. Of the 
work of Mr. Teixeira de Mattos it is only necessary to 
say that the author is fortunate in having found a transla- 
tor so ‘* understanding ’’ who conveys not only the 
matter but the spirit and the atmosphere of the book to 
English readers. 


' “Together.” By Robert Herrick. London: Macmillan. 
1908. 6s. 


_In this Transatlantic novel we have a story set forth 
with such fulness of description and elaborate analysis 
of character as makes it a book of just upon six hundred 

_ pages. The simple title of Mr. Herrick’s new novel is 
concerned with the ‘‘ together ’’ of marriage; he shows 


us two being married at the outset with all the pomp and 


circumstance that some folk love at. such a time, and, 


-there is trouble ahead. 


revealing the bride’s thoughts, he shows us too that 
But though John and Isabelle 
are the central couple, they are not the only one, for we 


| are shown others running or seeking to run in single 


harness, as the saying is, with varying success. Though 
the story is not wanting in incident it is on the whole 
diffuse and distinctly over-long except for the most 
leisurely of readers. Mr. Herrick would, we think, have 
done better to have concentrated his attention more on 
fewer characters, but his pages will be read with interest 
nevertheless for their clear presentation of some aspects 
of American life. 


Life’s Chequer-Board.” 

Cassell. 1908. 6s. 

This is a pleasant variant of a well-worn theme, the 

bequeathing of a property on the condition of an en- 
forced marriage of the two legatees. It is a conven- 
tional situation and plot, with a familiar set of charac- 
ters, but the story is written pleasantly and freshly 
enough to make it enjoyable by the class of reader for 
whom it is presumably intended. 


“The Clutch of Circumstance.” 
London: Black. 1908. 6s. 
The setting and detail of this story of Arthurian times. 
belong rather to the twelfth than to the sixth century, 
but the historical accuracy of such legendary matter is of 
small importance. It is a romantic book for young 
ladies, neither better nor worse than the average speci- 
men of the type, fluently emotional, pleasantly pic- 
turesque in style, but, in spite of successions of adven- 
tures, not very engrossing. 


By Helen Wallace. London: 


By Dorothy Senior. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*Cardinal Beaufort”, by L. B. Radford; ‘‘Castlereagh”, b7 
Arthur Hassall; ‘‘ Archbishop Parker’, by W. M. Kennedy, 
London: Pitman. 1908. 3s. 6d. net each. 

There have been various collections of biographies from 
time to time which have aimed at giving the public an idea 
of the men who have made the nation and the empire. The 
subjects chosen have usually been more or less familiar 
figures. These three volumes are the first of a new series of 
‘‘ Makers of National History’’, and the editor’s aim is to 
select men whose record has received less individual atten- 
tion than their public service would warrant. To the student, 
Beaufort, bishop, chancellor, and cardinal; Castlereagh, 
whose work at the Foreign Office was probably second only 
to Canning’s; and Archbishop Parker, the primate chosen 
of Queen Elizabeth, Cecil, and Bacon, are all more or less 
well known; but their ‘lives’? have not been written, as 
have others not one whit more important. There is a good 
deal of original matter in these volumes ; Mr. Radford and 
Mr. Kennedy in particular cannot have found the task of 
building up the biography of Beaufort and Parker easy, 
and students of affairs in the first part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the middle of the sixteenth century will find these 
two books especially helpful. ‘‘ Castlereagh ’’ will no doubt 
prove more popular than either ‘“‘ Beaufort” or ‘‘ Parker’’, 
not because the book is essentially more useful or better 
done, but because the time in which he lived and the work 
he did demand less special sympathy in the reader. As 
illustrating ‘‘ the importance of individual contributions to 
national development in action and in thought’’, the new 
series ought to make a place for itself in school and public 
libraries, whilst individual volumes will of course be bought 
by the general reader. 


‘Country Sketches for City Dwellers.” By Mrs. Willingham 
Rawnsley. London: Black. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

On a dark December day in town a reader not in strenuous 
mood would find this book very pleasant and soothing to eye 
and mind. Sixteen pretty water-colours take one beside the 
river, into the wood, the meadow, and the garden, in many 
charming parts of England at all seasons of the year. These, 
and sketches of many country rambles in which memories of 
birds, flowers, and landscapes are recalled, are admirably 
fitted to fill the mind with unexciting and pleasurable 
emotions. This book would be a charming gift for an in- 
valid, and an ornament for a refined drawing-room. It 
is a volume for a circle of readers whose placidity and rest- 
fulness we cannot think of without envy ; and Mrs. Rawnsley 
may congratulate herself on so successfully suiting their 
tastes. 
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“Five Years in a Persian Town.” By Napier Malcolm. New 
Edition. London: Murray. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Rev. Napier Malcolm’s account of Yezd, its scenery 
and its people, their customs and their faith, is reissued 
opportunely. We know intimately so little comparatively of 
the true Persia, that Mr. Malcolm’s observations should be 
welcome to all who do not regard the country as a negligible 
quantity. The date when the book first appeared is not 
given, but in the ‘‘ unchanging East’’—not quite so un- 
changing as it was—a few years do not make any material 
difference. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


An inordinate amount of space is devoted to the German 
Emperor in the December Reviews, and a quite refreshing 
variety of standpoints is taken up. The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’”’ 
interview, so called, has apparently had the effect of creating 
a scramble among quidnuncs and journalists, Teutophobes 
and apologists, students of affairs and appreciators of per- 
sonalities, in order to explain their views to the public. 
Even the newcomer among the larger monthlies, the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Review ’’—which is much less conventional in its con- 
tents than might be imagined from its array of familiar 
names—has an essay on the Kaiser translated from the 
German. On the whole it is perhaps the most interesting of 
the many papers devoted to his Imperial Majesty and his 
influence on German policy at home and abroad. In one 
sense we are assured the Kaiser is a very modern figure; in 
another a character of the eighteenth century. ‘‘In this he 
represents his nation ; his Empire he represents less well. 
For Prussia, of which he is king, is a simple entity, half 
modern, half primeval. Germany is a baffling complexity. 


(Continued on page 706.) 
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In certain kingdoms she is ancient in traditions and civilisa- 
tions, in virtues and in vices; in certain prineipalities 

is though from day to day 
is modifying itelf."’ We get a picture 
of the Kaiser’s fluctuations of opinion and sympathy, and 
the writer suggests thatas the Emperor’s ‘‘illusion”’ of 
friendship for this country extended over ‘‘ along time’’, 
it may have become a settled habit of mind. As for the 
effect ofthe interview on the relations of the Emperor and 
his people, it will be fleeting, and ‘‘ the family affection ’’ 
with which he is regarded will soon reassert itself. 

This assurance will be conclusive from Mr. Edward 
Dicey’s point of view. In the ‘‘ Empire Review” Mr. Dicey: 
refuses regard ‘‘ very seriously.’ the ‘‘ supposedscenstitu~ 
tional crisis’, and is confident that the German people are 
not anxious to reduce theiz Sovereign. to.the position of a 
constitutional monarch to- suberdinate his views 
to a parliamentary majority. The relations of the Hohen- 
zollerns to the German people since the days of Frederick IT. 
have been such that in a conflict between the Parliament 
and the dynasty the Emperor would, Mr. Dicey thinks, 
carry the day. If this be a correct diagnosis of the situa- 
tion, not much is likely to come of the constitutional move- 
ment on whieh Mr. Sidney Low writes in the “‘ Contempo- 
rary’’ and the desire which is expressed in Germany to 
have a responsible Foreign Secretary. Germans are warned 
that even the true Cabinet system does not convey full en- 
lightenment on diplomacy, and it is astonishing to find 
Mr. Low “inclined to question whether it is not time to 
break with the eighteenth-century tradition ’’ which deprives 
the people of a right to be informed on every delicate inter- 
national subject while negotiations-are in progress. Mr. 
Low does not share the belief in Germany’s Anglophobia, 
and explains some of the reasons why Germany should 
enter into.rivalry with Great Britain without any desire to 
be her enemy. Mr. Bashford, who like Mr. Low had recent 
opportunities of studying German sentiment on the spot, 
shares the ‘‘ English’? Reviewer’s opinion that the old 
cordial relations of the people and the Kaiser will soon be 
restored; but chiefly because of his constitutional surrender, 
which has shown a grateful nation that ‘“‘as a Hohen- 
zollern.’’ he knews ‘‘ how to play the part as Deutscher Kaiser 
and, as his great forbear put it, as the first servant of the 
State’’. When Mr. Bashford comes to the international 
side he submits that figures which he gives go to support the 
British argument that the German Navy is, relatively to our 
own, larger than is necessary, and he finds it useless whilst 
‘‘ this wretched naval rivalry continues’’ to talk of bringing 
«about better relations between the two countries, ‘‘ for which 
Prince von Biilow tells us that Kaiser Wilhelm has laboured 
for the last two decades”. In the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’ Mr. 
Archibald Hurd advocates a policy of the ‘clean slate’’ 
towards Germany, his idea being apparently that Great 
Britain can maintain the two-Power standard—with which, 
‘by the way, Sir William White deals in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’—without reference to foreign relations. 

In an article in the “‘ Fortnightly’ on ‘‘ France as the 
Keystone of Europe’’—Germany being “‘under a strong 
‘temptation to fling herself upon France”’ as the result of 
British military weakness—‘‘Calchas”’ finds the Kaiser 
“‘inealeulable’’. One of the world’s personalities, upon 
whom peace depends, he has been shown by the “‘ amazing”’ 
interview to be “‘ full of wrathful rebellion against the pre- 
sent conditions of peace”’. Not France, but Great Britain 
-of course, in the opinion of the editor of the ‘‘ National 
Review ’’, is the objective of German ambition. Mr. Maxse 
devotes pages in the familiar strain to vigorous denuncia- 
tion, and says recent revelations have only made things more 
serious. He lessens any force his words might have by dis- 
cussing the suppressed. interview and the substituted ver- 
sion as though its authenticity had not been denied even 
‘by the interviewer himself. Mr. Maxse has, however, a 
rival: “‘ Blackwood ”’ regards the storm raised by the Kaiser 
and the Reichstag debate as nothing less than a coup d’état. 
‘*The sacred name, which hitherte has been excluded from 
diseussion, was bandied to and fro with a freedom and 
‘courage which has no parallel in German annals”. Never 
more will the Kaiser hold the position which once was his. 
“* He has left the loftiest pedestal of sovereignty, and he will 
never regain And soon and soon. The rhetoric strikes 
one as just a wee bit overdone. According to Mr. Maxse Eng- 
land owed non-intervention in the Boer war to the Tsar, who 
“‘ atted like a gentleman”; according to Dr. Dillon in the 
“Contemporary the Tsar was credited during that time 
with a desire to attack India, but was afraid to withdraw 
troops from his western frontier. When the Kaiser knew 
the Tsar’s wishes he obligingly undertook to safeguard the 
— Is there any more truth in one story, than the 
-other 


Foreign problems—the German Emperor and the inter- 
view apart—are discussed in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’ by Miss 
Sellars, who writes on the Power behind the Austrian Throne, 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand—who as Emperor-King, it 
is said, will probably give subjects sleepless nights—and by 
Viator, who elects to tell ‘‘ the truth about Bosnia and Herze- 


_govina’’. In the ‘‘ National” Sofia has a character study 


of ‘“ The Lesser Tsar ’’—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria—and 
Sir Lewis Tupper describes the lengths to which sedition 
has gone in India. Sir Lewis Tupper’s paper should be 
read in conjunction with Sir Edmund Cox’s in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’. Together they may convince even Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto that the situation is developing in 
gravity apace. As Mr. J. D. Rees says in his “ Fort- 
nightly ’’ survey of India in Parliament in 1908, the outrages 
of the last month or two will certainly ‘“‘not tend to 
strengthen the hands of those who: see in concession and 
conciliation the cure for present ills’’. Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
plea in the ‘‘ Empire Review’’ for representative institu- 
tions in place of government by ‘‘a privileged caste’’—a 
phrase for which he has to thank Mr. Lloyd George—will 
be listened to with even less patience than usual just now. 
What, we wonder, would be the state of India, grave as it 
is under the present system, if authority were dependent on 
the opinions of the Indian agitator? 

The Earl of Dunraven, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’, has 
a lucid article on the new Irish Land Bill, which he says 
appears ‘‘ admirably designed to bring land purchase in 
Ireland to a full-stop’’. In the same review Mr. D. C. Lath- 
bury attacks The Education Surrender: ‘‘ After years of 
conflict Churchmen are called upon to see their religion, and 
every other religion that possesses a definite creed, taught 
on sufferance and with special marks of inferiority attached 
to it.’”” M.P., in the National Review ’’, sets Mr. Balfour 
a sum in subtraction—in other words, suggests that he 
should utilise the period of opposition by determining which 
of the claimants for office in the next Unionist Administra- 
tion will be passed over. He would apparently, with one or 
two exceptions, have Mr. Balfour find a wholly new team. 
Sir George Sitwell is good enough to explain in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Review’ why he became a Liberal. One reason, 
among others, appears to be that. Conservative statesmen are 
unlucky. A fair-weather friend indeed! He has made the 
discovery that Tariff Reform was intended to divert men’s 
thoughts from the mismanagement of the war. Such a mind 
as Sir George Sitwell’s might well be ‘‘ grateful for the 
legislation of the last three years’’, but why should he 
trouble to advise Conservatives as to the course they should 
take if they seek political salvation? His advice is wholly 
gratuitous. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Decembre. 

People who talk so complacently of what the English and 
French fleets could effect when acting together, should care- 
fully consider a striking article by Commandant Devin, on 
the existing state of confusion in the French navy, and then 
form an impartial estimate as to the real value of the French 
fleet in a war to-day. According to this distinguished officer 
it has sunk from the second to the fifth place among the 
fleets of the world. There is no real unity either of types 
of ships or of tactics, there is a general feeling of uneasi- 
ness: among the crews, the whole mechanism of the navy 
has been put out of order. 


For this Week’s Books see page 708. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 
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““GRANDE CHARTREUSE.” 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “Valerie Upton.” 
AMABEL CHANNICE. 


By Miss ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


World.—'‘ Its whole atmosphere is strongly | emotional, its climax a ~ 

, and its four ch $ most temperamental studies. 
is an adept at dissecting character, ay the s quartette in apt nn 

book wed one’s oman attention. One scarce ry | knows which interests the 
but admirers of Valerie Upton’ will not feel in the least Gmcopaneed, T= am 
perfectly sure, with, her most sympathetic and subtle study of ‘ Amabel Channice.’” 


By the Author of “The Longest Journey.” 
A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


Mi Post.—‘‘ There is much that is strong and admirable in ‘A Room with 
a View,’ we must congratulate Mr. E. M. Forster on having added considerably 
to his reputation. His satire is clever and biting, but his sense of humour and the 
occasional ridiculousness of his situations save his satire from being ill-natured.” 


MIRIAM. 
By EDITH C. M. DART. 


Standard.—‘ A thoroughly readable story.” 
Western Mail.—“ Leaves on. one an impression as of a cosy room in the warm 
glow of the fire on a winter evening.’ 


THE WITCH’S SWORD. 
By DAVID KERR FULTON. With Illustrations by the Author. 


Manchest-r Courier.—“ A good slashing tale of the days of Flodden.” 
__ Atheneum. Strong Scottish story. of adventure. t is very well told.” 


CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE 
IN MALTA. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. Illustrated, 6s. 

Times.—“ Very | lively reading. 

Broad Arrow.—' The book we light yet interesting reading, all the stories 
being very v well told.” 


STUDIES OF LIFE IN LONDON. 
LONDON SIDELIGHTS. 


By CLARENCE ROOK, Author of ‘* Hooligan Nights.” With 
Frontispiece by S. B. DE LA BERE. 6s. 


Mr. Georce R. Sims, in the Daily Chronicle. —‘“ It is good to stand in the rays 
witb one who has searched the heart of London as diligently as Mr. Clarence Rook, 
and who tells the secrets of the heart so truly and so takingly.” 


A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN 


‘By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Extract from a ane from the ArcusisHor or CanTernury :—“ Your breezy 
-and inspiring book . . . will do real good in England, and I hope i in Australia too.” 


“WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. 


By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. Illustrated from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Liverpool Post.—‘ ‘ Woodsmen of the West’ is very West, and human, too, 
‘for in the logging camps of British Columbia, where men —and trey marn for 
months thrown on their own resources, man is very manlike, and very manly also. 

her, Mr. Grainger has drawn a very striking picture.” 
‘estminster Gazette.—‘‘ The book is altogether remarkable as a study of 
humanity i in strange conditions.” 


STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
PEEP-IN-THE-WORLD. 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 
Illustrated by H. ROUNTREE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

World.—'* One of the most delightful child stories of this year iy ‘ Peep-in-the- 
World.’ A little English girl goes to spend a year with her uncle in Germany. who 
lives in an old castle on the borders of a forest. She makes friends both in the 
forest and outside it, and, finally, Peep-in-the-World, for that is her rretty nick- 
name, goes home again v tich in affection and friends. It would not be easy to 
find a ‘ory that shall teach better to a child the great lesson of the power of 
sympathy 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH LOVE LYRICS. 
THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. 


Arranged by ST. JOHN LUCAS, Editor of ‘*‘ The Oxford Book of 
French Verse,” &c. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Small 8vo. ss. net. 


Daily Telegraps.—" Mr. Lucas has given usa beautiful collection of beautiful 


“poems, and his volume should be much in demand as a dainty gift. “book.” 


THE MISTRESS ART. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture 
to the Royal Academy, Author of “A History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Burlington Magazine.—* The style, as we might expect from its author, is 
admirably clear, but we owe the exceptional pleasure with which we have read it to 

no such outward ornament, but to the frankness, scholarship, and sanity with which 
it it handles matters that are almost universally misunderstood.” 


By the Author of “My Rock-Garden.” 
ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. 


By REGINALD FARRER. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Standard.—“ \t is a charming book.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
ART 
Great English Painters (Francis Downman). Grant Richards 
35. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of ha 4 Baker Eddy (Sibyl Wilbur). New York: Concord 
Biographies a English Catholics in the Eighteent ntury (Rev. 
John Kirk). ‘ion and Oates. 75. 6d. net. 
Vincenzo Bellini (William A. C. Lloyd). Sisley’s. 75. 6d. net. 
Francis Joseph I. (R. P. Mahaffy). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Jameson (G. Fort). Hurst and’ Blackett. 6d. net. 
Life of Richard Steward (By the late Rev. Nicholas Pocock), 
Masters. 35. 6d. 
Joseph Skipsey ; his Life and Work (Right Hon. Robert Spence 

Watson). Fisher Unwin. 25. 6d. net. 


FICTION 

The Children of the Gutter (Arthur Applin). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Mark Talbot (Crofton Spenser). Ouseley. 35. 6d. 
The ; ape Girl (R. W. Cole) ; Branded (Gerald Biss). Greening. 

s. each, 
The Cannibal Crusader (J. E. Paton). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 6s. 
The Apostate (A. Lloyd Maunsell). Allen. 6s. 

(Girt Booxs 
British Birds and —“ Eggs (J. Maclair Boraston), Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 6s. ni 

Uncle Fae Andy Bill (Charles Major). New York: Macmillan Co. 


Fiddles Matt (Adam Lilburn). Brown, Langham. 3s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales for Old and Young (Lady Margaret Sackville ana Dr. 
Ronald Campbell Macfie). © Sherratt and Hughes. 6s. 

Fairy Stories from Erin’s Isle (Marie Bayne). Sands. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Arabian Nights (W. Heath Robinson). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 

Glancinda (Mardale). Greening. 25. 6¢. net. 

A Fiat-iron for a Farthing (Juliana Horatia Ewing). Bell. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

HISTORY 

Great English Novelists (Holbrook Jackson). 
35. 6d. net. 

Ten Personal Studies (Wilfrid Ward). 10s. 6d. net. 

Germany in the later — Ages, 1200-1500 (William Stubbs). 
Longmans, 75. 6d. ne 

A Chronicle of Friendships, 1873-1900 (Will EX. Low). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 


The Le ge ae gent Year Book, 2s. 6d. ; The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book, Is. ; Who’s Who. 1909. tos. net. Black. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Legends of Flowers (Mrs. J. Alexander Kennedy) ; Tante Claire 
(Mile. Aubert). Foulis. 25. 6d. net each. 

The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne (John Florio). Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 

Pippa Passes; and Men and Women (Robert Browning), 6s. net; 
An Inland Voyage (Robert Louis Stevenson), 7s. 6d. net. 
Chatto and Windus. 

Naval Warfare (John Combe Miller). Longmans. 2s. net. 

The Select Tales of Hawthorne (J. Tinkler). Sealey Clark. ts. net. 


Grant Richards, 


SCIENCE 
Alcohol and the Human Body (Sir Victor Horsley). Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Human Speech (N. C. Macnamara), Kegan Paul. 5s. 
THEOLOGY 
Jesus and the Gozpel (James Denney). Hodder and Stoughton. 
Tos. 6d. 
TRAVEL 


A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America (C. D. Mackellar), 15s. net; 
The East End of Europe (Allen Upward), 12s. net. Murray. 

My African Journey (The Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill). 
Hodder and 55. net. 

In Viking Land (W. S. Monroe). Bell. 75. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


The Modern Child (Hervey Elwes), 25. 6a. net; The Immortal Hour 
(Fiona Macleod), 35. 6d. net. Foulis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Claudian as an Historical Authority (J. H. E. Crees) ; Agathocles 
(H. J. W. Tillyard). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
45. 6d. net each. 

Country Home, The. Vol. I. Constable. 5s. net. | 

Franco-British Exhibition. Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth (Byron C. Mathews). 
Putnams. §s. net. 

Plate Collector’s Guide, The (Percy Macquoid). Murray. 6s. net. 

Socialism in Local Government (W. G. Towler). Allen. 55. net. 

we and Athletics in 1908. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 

tks of James Buchanan, The (John Bassett Moore). Vol. V. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net. 

REviews AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER : —Harper’s Magazine, 
1s.; The Century, 1s. 4d. ; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Socialist Review, 6d. ; "The Contemporary Review, 25. 6d. ; 
The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Financial 
Review of Reviews, 1s.; Scotia, 7d. ; Revue des deux Mondes, 
3 fr.; The Connoisseur, Is. ; Scribner’s Magazine, Is. ; Mercure 
de France, 1 fr. 25; La Revue, 1 fr. 25. 
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SEELEY & G0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


*,.* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN. 


A Popular Account of the Lives, Customs, and Thoughts of Primitive Races. 
By Dr. LEO FROBENIUS. Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, LL.D., 
F.R.G.S. With 416 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“In a series of lightly and brightly written chapters it supplies a wonderfully 
detailed and comprehensive survey of the manners and customs, arts, c crafts, ani 
mythologies of the lower races in all parts of the world.’ '—Birmingham Post. 

Brimful of interest.”—Evening Standard. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


With Illuminated Frontispiece and Title Page, and other Illuminated Pages. 
Crown 8vo. white or green cloth, gilt top, in box, 6s. net ; vellum, ros. 6d. net. 
“ A beautiful edition.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ASTRONOMY OF TO-DAY. 
An Introduction to the understanding of Astronomy. By CECIL G. 
DOLMAGE, LL.D., F.R.A.S. With Frontispiece in Colours and 45 other 


Illustrations. Extra crown we: 
“Most lucid and interesting. . this singularly remarkable work.” —Oxtlook. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF TO-DAY. 


A popular Account of the Nature of Matter, Electricity, Light, Heat, &c. 
By Cl CHARLES R GIBSON, A.LE.E. With 24. Illustrations. Extra 


- Mr. Gil Giteon’ s tk supplies a real need. He has a fine gift of exposition.” 
Birmingham Post. 


THINGS SEEN IN CHINA. 
- J. R. CHITTY. With so Illustrations of Chinese Life in Town and Country. 
zmo. cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 3s. net ; velvet leather, in box, ss. net. 
‘and lively picture of Chinese life.” —Liverpool Courier. 


EDINBURGH. 3y ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Edition. With 60 Illustrations in Black and White by T. ~~ “ened 
CRAWFORD, and a Coloured Frontispiece. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The illustrations are as delicate as the text they embroider so charmingly.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 


By JOHN LEYLAND. With many Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 
; leather, 3s. ; Buffed leather, in box, 5s. net. 
The Miniature Portfolio Monographs. 


’ With many Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. net ; 
ied in box, 58. net. 
“ The fairest of little books.’ "—Evening Standard. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. ,y R.A. M. STEVENSON. 


JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAYINGS. 


Bv Prof. W. ANDERSON. 


The Elzevir Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS. 


With a Frontispiece and Title-page in Colour H. M. BROCK. Half-cioth, 
Gilt Top, each 1s. 6d. net. ; Lambskin, 2s. net ; Buffed Leather, in box, 3s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
WIT AND SAGACITY OF DR. JOHNSON. 


INSIGHT and IMAGINATION of JOHN RUSKIN. 


VIGNETTES OF LONDON LIFE, 
FROM CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Library of Romance—NEW VOLUMES. 
With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. each 5s. 


THE i ROMANCE of EARLY BRITISH LIFE. 


the Earliest Times to the Coming of the Danes. By Prof. G 
SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A., B.Sc. 
_ ‘\A masterpiece of clearly on aoe scientific knowledge, brilliant and descrip- 
tive i and Liverpool Courier. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN GEOLOGY. 


By E. S. GREW, =. 
the golden gift of a graceful style as well as a complete 


“Mr. Grew 
mastery of his subj —Daily Graphic. 


THE ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE. 
the suggestive, and readable of the season's gift 
ine of. most 
books.” —Spectator. ting, mee 


Heroes of the World.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Each volume fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 


HEROINES OF MISSIONARY 
ADVENTURE. _ By the Rev. Canon DAWSON. 


An enthralling volume, written in exactly the right vein.” —Lady. 


HEROES OF MODERN CRUSADES. 
Stories of the Champions of the Downtrodden in many Lands. 
Vivid and inspiring studies.” —Literary World. 


The Library of Adventure.—NEW VOLUMES. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. each ss. 


ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


** An ideal boys’ book.” 


ADVENTURES MONG WILD BEASTS. 


By H. W. G. HY 
“A most admirab book, _-Spectator. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CHILDREN’S ZENEID. told from Virgil ia 


simple a By A. J. CHURCH. With 12 Illustrations in Colour. 
le of his i inimitable method of treating the classics.” —Field. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Highways and Byways 


in Surrey. 


By ERIC PARKER. With Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 


and Andes. Being Records of Travel during the years 
1849-1864. By RICHARD Spruce, Ph.D. “edited 
completed by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


French Prints of the ‘Eighteenth 
Century. By RatrH Nevitt. With Fifty Full-page 
Plates. 8vo. I§s. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


By A.rrep Noyes. 
[English Men of Letters. 


The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Martin White Professor 
of Sociology in the University of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. II. 14s. net. 


Previously published: Vol. I. 14s. net. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 
Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured ; 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- ff 
trations and Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


Commentaries on Gallic 
War. Translated into English by T. Rice Hotmgs, 
Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. With Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Zuesday. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 4 


The ZZneid of Virgil. Translated into 
English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Economic Science in Relation to 
Practice. An Inaugural Lecture given at Cam 
October 30th, 1908. By A. C. Picov, M.A. 8vo. ‘tons 
cloth, ts. net. 


Free Trade in Being. By RussELi 


Rea, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Milton Tercentenary. 


The Poetical Works. Edited by Davip 
Masson. In 3 vols. globe 8vo. 12s. net. 

1. Minor Poems. 2. Paradise Lost. 

3. Paradise Regained & Samson Agonistes. 


The Poetical Works. Gtose EpirTion. 


With Introductions by the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. In 
special binding for Prizes, 3s. 6d. In limp leather, gilt edges, 
5s. net. 


The Poetical Works, 


3s. 6d. net each. 


Milton. By Mark Pattison, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 
—- Edition, 2s. net; Popular Edition, 1s. 6d.; 
sewed, Is. 


Milton. By Srorprorp A. Brooke, 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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LIST OF SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


“Ought to be one of the favourite 


ift-books this Christmas. 
at DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


RUWENZORI 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 
7 TO THE SNOW RANGES SITUATED 

BETWEEN THE EQUATORIAL LAKES 
j OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


With a Preface by H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE 
ABRUZZI. 199 beautiful Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
; Price 31s. 6d. net. 


* A more lavishly ificent meuntain book has never 
been seen." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


A. & C. BLAGK’S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


FROM DAMASCUS TO PALMYRA. 8B 
JOHN KELMAN, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Holy Land,” in 
the same series. Illustrated by Marcare1 Tuomas. 208. net, 


JOHN PETTIE, R.A. By Martin Harpe. 
Containing 50 Facsimile Reproductions of the Artist’s best work, 
Price 20s. net” 


THE FLOWERS & GARDENS OF JAPAN. 
Painted by ELLA Du Cane. Described by FLORENCE DE 
CanE. ___ Price 20s. net. 


ANCIENT TALES AND FOLK-LORE OF 
JAPAN. By RicHarp Gorpon SMITH, F.R.G.S.__ Illus- 
fas trated by Japanese Artists. eae) Price 20s, net. 


NEW ZEALAND. Painted bythe Brothers F. and 
W. Wricut. Described by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand. ___ Price 20s. net 


SOUTHERN SPAIN. Painted by Trevor 


STUDIES AND NADIR SHAH. 
MEMORIES. AND. = 


By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Demy 8vo. Illus- 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“A book that sets us feeling 


trated, 6d. net. volume ‘us thinkin: 
inclodes Essays on Musical and on 
other Subjects. seeing.” —.Vorning Post. 

“ Gombe, of 
biographi critical papers. FIRST A 

Pail Mall Gazette. 
LAST THINGS: 
ESS A CONFESSION OF FAITH 
AYS, AND RULE OF LIFE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL By H. G. WELLS. Crown 
AND CHEMICAL. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, h 
K.CB., LL.D. &c. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. all the heretics.” —Outlook. 

“ Any reader of a e educa- = 

| tion should nd the whole |} | HUMAN NATURE 
IN’ POLITICS. 


CHAPTERS ON By GRAHAM WALLAS: 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPANISH A readable introduction to the 

LITERATURE. — 
evo 6d. | | THE SECRETS 

Studies by the greatest liviog | | OF OUR NATIONAL 

“A delightful volume, full of | | LITERATURE. 

Y, » and judg- Chapters in the History of the 

ment.” — Odserver. Anonymous and Pseudonymous 

—- Writings of our Countrymen. 

SALVAGE. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX 


COURTNEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies in the most interesting 


By OWEN'SEAMAN. 3s. 6d. 
_| net. ways by an 
r. 


A New Volume of Light 
Verse by the Editor of Puncx. 


| ‘The Orford and Cambridge 
Review, 


MICHAELMAS TERM (1908) NUMBER. 


NOW READY. 
‘PIssued three times in the year, z.¢. once in each Academic Term. 
Super R 8vo. About 160 pages. 

Price 2s. Gd. net. 

Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d., post frees 


CONTENTS. 
.. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 
Rev. R. J. Walker 


of all literary 
eminent bibli 


| From Sirmione, &c. 
Tue Near Easr ... 

} Tue Personarity of CLARE oF Assisi 

4 i L. RSHIPS 

EXAMINATIONS ... 


Tae IpgAuistic INTERPRETATION OF PROFESSOR 
THzorv or Enercy .. ... Prof. J. Butler Burke 


_ Tue’ Deatu or TRAGEDY . Robb Lawson 
Democracy tn AMERICAN EDUCATION H. W. Horwill 
Tue University MANNER 

AN CENTURY PepaGocuE S. E. Winbolt 


NATORE AND Fonction or Poetry... ... Maurice 
(Conclusion). 


Please write for Prospectus and Order Form. 
| ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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Happon, R.B.A. Described by A. F. CALVERT. net. 


YORKSHIRE. Painted and Described by Gorpon 
Home. Price 20s, net. 


BELGIUM. Painted by A. Forestier. Described 
by G. W. T. Omonp. Price 20s. net. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, R.W.S. By H. M: 
CunpDAaLL, I.S.0., F.S.A. Containing 22 Facsimile Repro- 
ductions of the Artist’s best work. Price 7s, 6d, net. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. By Atrrep 
AusTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Garden that I Leve,” and ‘* Lamia’s 
Winter Quarters.” Illustrated by AGNES Locke. 7s, 6d. net. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. 
Described by A. R. Hope MoncrizrF, _ Price 7s, 6d. net 


GENEVA AND ITS ENVIRONS. Painted by 
J. Harpwicke Lewis and May HarpwickKE Lewis. Described 
by FRANcIs GRIBBLE. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W 


CHAMBERS’S XMAS BOOKS 


HOLLY HOUSE AND: RIDGE’S ROW. 3/6 
A Tale of London, Old and New. 


: By MAY BALDWIN. 

“‘Miss May Baldwin has achieved a double triumph—one to write a 
oy a humorous family, the other to create an interest in Old London 
owing how the can be made on half-holiday walks. 

bis is most strikingly — and illustrated by very beautiful coloured 
—Nottingh uardian. 


THE SCHOOL QUEENS. 3/6 


By L. T. MEADE. 
‘* We have nothing but admiration for the whole trend of the 
while the characters portrayed are fresh, vigorous, original, and girllike’ 
School ter. 


SWEET CONTENT. 3/6 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


of Mrs. Molesworth’s fascinating stories of 
IN TEXAS WITH DAVY CROCKETT. 5/- 


By EVERETT McNEIL. 


“*A book which will delight the heart of a ho lik abou 
adventure and war.”— Edinburgh Evening 


THE REBEL CADETS. 5/- 
A Tale of the “** Britannia.” 


By CHARLES GLEIG. 

cannot thinking tat met of them had protetypes 
‘ost. 

A BOY AND A SECRET. 3/6 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
“This is. a jolly book. It will be well read and well th i 
winter, and my verdict of jolly will be echoed by all the a ae 
Lady's Pictoriai. 


By Col. H. R. GORDON, 
‘“‘ A capital book for , healthy, and full of- adventure. 
fascinate any boy with a te like Saba 
School Guardian. 


Otuer Booxs to RememeER— 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s ‘‘ Th 
pe Sain Schoot” (3/6) Gi Squi 


An Illustrated and Descriptive List will be posted by 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrtp., 38 Soho Square, London, W. : Edinburgh. 
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A_ BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME, net. 


BRITISH BIRDS EGGS. 


WITH A NEW METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON, 


Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 

“Mr. ew is a naturalist who can write and bring into his book some- 

thing of the woodland magic of the heart-beats and true surprises of the 

bird lover.’ Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Beraston has a grace of style not often given to naturalists.”—7Zimes. 

‘HE study of natural history, and especially of bird life, is now the healthy hobby and pastime of many amongst young and old | 
: alike. Mr. :Boraston writes for the beginner, in order to lend assistance, even to the merest novice, in the identification of:birds, * 
from ‘their most obvious characteristics, broad distinctions of colour and markings, gestures, and notes. The birds are therefore shown 
here as they present themselves to the eye of the beholder, and their scientific grouping is given in a list at the end. Plain, non-scientific 
terms have been used to describe them, and there are 
One Hundred and Thirty-six Coloured Drawings of Birds and their Eggs. 


Illustrated. 3s. Gd. each. 


CHAMBERS’S WONDER BOOKS. 


“Messrs. Chambers have made a departure which deserves every encouragement 
in the publication of a set of Wonder Books which. deserve to take a very prominent 
place amongst books of science for the young.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It would be difficult to overestimate their worth. The books should be found in 
every school 


‘VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. Prof. E. J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. 3/6 


“ Full of marvels—things that would be marvels to many a reader long past the age of youth as well as to boys and girls."—Glasgow News. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. Prof. E. J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. = 


"' The whole book is full of prodigies, lucidly set out with a wealth of illustrative dote, both i 


ELECTRICITY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Be. tA + ar Cony A Se discovery, the investigation, and the varied application of electricity is told with a lucidity and simplicity that will make ft r 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. TUDOR JENKS - = 


“ An exceptionally straightforward and intelligible instruction for the b in graphy.” —WNottingham Guardian. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, ai W.; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


THE ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. J. WALL, 
With 60 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth si, net ; limp leather, 
NINETEENTH CENTU RY & AFTER. This is a subject but little known ; and the is written as a primer for those 
interested in archzology. 
EMBER. THE ANTIQUITIES OF GLASTONBURY. By 
eas oF Matmessury. Translated by Frank Lomax, B.A., B.C.L. 
THE TWO-POWER STANDARD FOR THE NAVY. By Sir Wituiam H. Demy r6mo. cloth gilt, Iustrated, 2s. net. 

Wuite, K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction). ** Of considerable value, and should prove popular.”—Weston-s.-Mare Gazette. 
THE ‘BERLIN CRISIS. By J. L. Basurorp. AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. By J. CHARLES. WALL, 
‘“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” By Colonel LonspaLe HALE Author of ‘The Tombs of the Kings of England,” &c. Demy 8vougleth 
AN EDUCATIONAL SURRENDER. By D.C. Latusurvy. 23 net. 

BANGER IN INDIA. By Sir Epmunp C. Cox, Bart. (late Deputy-Inspector- wae indi 

General of Police, Bombay Presidency). ' the Church played a principal part in the ordering of human affsirs. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. By the Right Rev. Bishop WeLLvon. we Morning Post. 
SANE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN ROUMANIA, By Atrrep TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
~ Sreap (Consul-General for Roumania). 
THE RULE OF THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER. By Sir Henry Bake, NOW SECOND 
=a care M.G. A Governor of Hong Kong). pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
-JEANNE : A FORGOTTEN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH 

MREVOLUTION. By the Hon Mas. FLASHES FROM THE “ORIENT; 
THE AMATEUR ARTIST. By Atice Mayor. _ Or, a Thousand and One Mornings with Poesy. In Four Books. 

Th 

(2) A Tory Plea for Woman Suffrage. By Epwarp Goutpixc, M.P. with ses uency, and keen enjoyment of Nature 
HOW WE CAME TO BE CENSORED BY THE STATE. ByGerrrupe . ere 

Kincsron. | London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD., 52 Long Acre,"W:C. 
THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. By the Right Hon, the Earl of D 

KP. _ H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-strREzr Square. j GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND “PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMER 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and AB C. 


Nou want guidance in choosing your 
| 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Christmas You can get | Telephone : Telephone : 
guidance in December “BOO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK. CATALOGUE 
MONTHLY, now on sale, 6d, net, It | For DECEMBER (No. 362) 


Is NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including many Good Bargains. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, da«ta., 
Beoksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


gives a selected list of the chief Christmas 
books for young people, with some for 
old people. 


Get the “BOOK MONTHLY” from your Bookseller, or from OOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. 


the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers | Our New I the a end Recent Bike 
| be sent you, post free, on receipt of name and aiddress. 


| A..& F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


these Lists executed by return, 
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SALES BY aucr ION. 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13 Weliegen Street, 
W.C., on THURSDAY Decemser to, and Fol Day. at One 
o'clock’ en PORCELAIN, POTTERY, OLD GLASS, &c., com- 


orcester, Spode, Crown Derby, Swansea, Chelsea, Row, Bristol and other 
feb Porcelain, Dresden, Sevres, and other Continental Porcelain, Wed ‘ood, 
br . Stafford, L Leeds, Li |, and Delft Pottery, Old lish 


aie ‘Wine Glasses, and Oriental Porcelain. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


ENGLISH COINS AND WAR MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


, W.C., on MONDAY, and Following Day, at One 
-o'clock COLLECTION. ENGLisH COINS and WAR 


Greek, Roman, English, Foreign, 
and Coins and Meas Coin Cabinets, Numismatic Books, 


. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


- ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington S 

W.C., on TUESDAY, Decesuen 1 15, and Following Day, at One o’ 
(nes and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of William 
sity, Bac’ (dnceseed Books from the Library of S. R. Christie Miller, Esq., 
i h Modern 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND FINE AND 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Ly my —, 

W.C., on THURSDAY, December and followi: 
FINE ILLUMINATED AND AND 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, including some, from the Collections ¢ H. Yates 
Thompson, Esq., J. W. Coultiaest, Esq., Major Butterworth, Mrs. H » Hingpen, os and 
Ss; 


others, comprisi H 
Manuscripts of Gibbon (from the Libvary of Lard, Shefield) d); Holograph 


¢ W. Scott others; Presentation 

Works from Ki Charles 1 Jonson, B. Early &e. ; 

First Editions ¢ f Goldsmith’ 's Traveller, Defoe’s R ‘ine County 

Histories ; Rare Works Relating to America, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trust ee Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling of Art, Famil Silver, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, roe Ey Old Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srrest, W., 
x which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
Faneanetes are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
“Fan Ass to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KniGHT, 
«x & Rutev’'s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


The Garden City ENCACEMENT CALENDAR. 


. A MONTH At A GLANCE, 63 in. by 15 in. 
Artistically illustrated with LINE DRAWINGS OF 
= « GARDEN CITY VIEWS, beautifully printed. - - 

CHURCH FESTIVALS RUBRICATED. 


Price 1/- post free, or from Booksellers. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd., Printers, Letchworth, Herts. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tux Best Known Remupy For The most Valuable Remedy 


ever discovered. 
COUGHS, COLDS, wevraicia, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.) TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Dtarrhoa, Cholera Guts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


NTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
RELAND. .—-PERMANENT INSPECTORS. 
The moe Education Board for Ireland will shortl oceed toa 
SIX INSPECTORS OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOO 
are now pre; ler applications for these appointments. 
Be which should be accompanied by copies of testimonials, should. 
he Office not later than sth January, 1909, and should state age (which must 
not exceed forty-five years), University distinctions, and special qualifications. 
Information as to and duties of the offices (to which the entire time of 
the officers must be devo ) can be obtained on i by letter to the 
Commissioners, from whom forms of application may "also be obtained. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualification. 
By Order, 
BELLINGHAM BRADY, 
cant Com 


rHume Sireet, Dublin. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of py ewer; gratis wf University Men 

and old Schoolmasters who only recommend Schools (Boys’ and Girls’) they have 

— visited. Prospectus sent free. Purchase and Sale of ols and 
erships negotiated. § Publishers of ‘‘ THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 


Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


C. J. S. Nicnoi, M.A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivat A. WARD. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL for BOYS. 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
— FOR Particularly whose 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 

Advanced Modern Education for Girls of good social position. Boarders only. 

Landon Professors attend daily. Special attention to health, manners and 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


P & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. ban 7% SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, LON. STRAITS ACHINA JAPAN AUSTRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, NEW ; 


& O. RETURN TICKETS, CRUISES and 
THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
ty 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, Ww.c., 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Service | _London Southampton 


* NOR «| Royal Mal, — Dec. 5 
Dover CASTLE «+ | Intermediate Dec.4 Deas 
ALMER CASTLE.. oe Royal Mail — Dec. 12 
GOORKHA .. | Intermediate | Dec. rt Dec. 12 
* Via Madeira. § Via Madeira oo Teneriffe. 


t Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Pengeach 8 treet, London, E.C. 
_— End Sleeping Co., Cockspur Street, S.W, and 
Thomas Cook & Son, 13 Codawer Street, S. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LEAVE LONDON pty ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, YMOUTH, oe 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT Sip, COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 
For s apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch 28 Gockspur Stevet, Chasing Gross SW. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 
The Subscription List will close on or before 4 p.m. on Monday next, Dec. 7, 1908. 
MONTEREY—MEXICO. 


MONTEREY RAILWAY, LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


‘Share Capital, $5,000,000, in Shares of $100 each, 
of which $500,000 have been issued as 5 per Cent. Preference Shares, and $4,100,000 
have been issued as Common Shares. 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 
of an issue limited as w mentioned. Inte est on the Stock is payavle 
land August 1. Allottees will be entitled to the full half-year’s interest 

due August ], 909. 

THE PRICE OF ISSUE IS 89 PER CENT.., payable as follows:—5 per cent. on 
Application, 15 per cent. on Allotment, 34 per cent. ou Jauuary 1, 1909, and 30 per cent. 
on February 15, 1909; or the whole may be paid up in full u.der discount at the 
rate of 4 p.r cent. per annum on allotment or the due date a any subsequent 
astalment 


The Debenture Stock is redeemable at par on the lst August, 1949, and is 
secured by a Trust Deed in favour of the British Empire Trust Company, 
of London, England, and the National Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada, as Trustees, and will constitute the Stock a First Mortgage and 
Charge upon: (1) Twenty-two miles of street railway in the City of 
Monterey and surrounding districts, including a valuable concession from 
the Government. (2) The whole of the issued Shares and Securities of the 
Monterey Waterworks and Sewer Company, Limited. (3) The whole of the 
issued Shares of the Monterey Light anu Power Lom ogg, 8 (4) The whole of 
the issued Shares of the Monterey Plumbing Company, Limited. 

Monterey is the capital of the State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico. It has a popu- 
lation of about 90,000, is a great railway centre and distributing point, and 
is the first city in Mexico in manufacturing importance. It is directly 
served by the Mexican Central, Mexican National, and Mexican International 
Railway systems, through which it is in direct: communication with all 
parts of the U.S8.A., Mexico City, and with the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Street Railway Concession is owned by the Railway Company direct, 
and is dated March 10, 1905. The Concession is for 99 years in the first 
instance, after which the State has the right to acquire the real and personal 

roperty of the Railway Company as a going concern, at a price to be settled 
be a board of three appraisers. The capita] invested and all the properties 
of the Railway Company are free from al] State and municipal taxation 
‘for 20 years from March 1905. 

The earnings of the tramways for the first ten months of the present year 
were at the rate of $241,000 (say, £25,000) gross and $74,200 (say, £8,Ww) 
net per annum. 

The Waterworks Concession | gg by the Government of the State of 
Nuevo Leon is dated October h, 1904. The Concession provides that if 
during 99 years from the commencement of operation of the system the gross 
revenue therefrom is in any year less than 10 per cent. of the invested capital 
as approved by the said Government there shall be paid by the Government 
to the Waterworks Company a sufficient sum to make up, with the revenue 
actually received, a sum equal to 10 per cent. on such invested capital, out 
of which the Waterworks ‘Company has to pay the expenses of operation and 
ordinary maintenance. 

More than $4,000,000 (Mexican) has already been expetided, and of such 
expenditure $3,700,000 has already been eBcially approved by His Excellency 
the Governor-General, and a further $500, will, it is anticipated, be 
approved shortly. The Waterworks Company will thus have in the near 
future a guaranteed gross revenue of $420,000 (Mexican), or, say, £43,000. 

The net profits in any year remaining, after deducting the 10 per cent. on 
invested capital as above mentioned, are to be divided equally between the 
Waterworks Company and the Government. 

The Government has, after the system has been operated 40 years, the right, 
subject to six months’ notice, to purchase the entire property for a sum 
equal to 16 2/3 times the average annual net profits received by the Water- 
‘works Company during the three preceding years. If this right is not 
exercised at the end of the forty years, it may be exercised at the end of any 
ten years’ period > to 99 years from the commencement of operation. On 
or ~— 99 years the State has the right to pay the price in Government 

nds. 

The net earnings of the Monterey , ¥ and Power Company for the year 
ended 30th June, 1908, were over £13,000, and after paying taxes, interest on 
about £55,200 overlying Bonds, sinking fund, and all prior charges, the net 
profit for the said period was over £8,000. It is hoped to largely increase 
these figures in the near future. 

The net proceeds of the present issue are required to pay off temporary 
advances, and to provide for further capital expenditure. 

On the business being introduced to Messrs. James Capel and Co., they 
secured the services of an experienced Engineer, Mr. A. E. Worswick, weil 
versed in similar undertakings and acquainted with the loca] conditions, to 
make an independent report u the Concessions, construction, and earnings 
of the three undertakings. Mr. Worswick’s report can be seen at the Offices 

of Messrs. James Capel and Co. while the List remains open, and extracts 
therefrom are enclosed in the Prospectus. 

By the Trust Deed securing the Debenture Stock, the Company reserves 
power to issue further Stock or Bonds ranking pari passu in all respects 
with that now offered to the extent of £200.000, and also (1) at the rate of 
£6,000 per mile for al] additional lines of Electric Railway constructed or 
acquired by the Company, and (2) to an amount not exceeding the actual 
cost price to the Company of any additional Shares or Securities of other 
Companies deposited with the Trustees, but the Company cannot issue addi- 
tional Debenture Stock or Bonds against such Securities without the consent 
of one of the Trustees, which congent is not to be unreasonably withheld. 

Provision is made by the said Trust Deed for the application in certain 
cases of the moneys arising from sales of the mortgaged premises, in the 
purchase of the Stock and Bonds, until 1918 at or below 105 per cent. plus 
accrued interest, or on six months’ notice for redemption of such Stock 

-or Bonds by drawings at 105 per cent. plus accrued interest, and after 1918 
at par. Power is also reserved to the Company to sell the Shares and 
Securities of the Monterey Waterworks and Sewer Co., Ltd., and if the 
«ash proceeds thereof exceed the par value of the Securities (excluding 
the Shares sold) by more than 10 per cent., any excess is to be paid to the 
Companv to be applied as it thinks fit. 

The Stock will be registered on a register kept in England at tlie Offices 
of the British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 34 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C., and will be transferable in sums of £1 sterling, or multiples 
thereof, by instrument in writing in the usual common form. 

It is intended to apply in due course to the London Stock Exchange for 
an official quotation of and special settlement in the Stock now offered. 

A print of the Trust Deed securing the Stock can be inspected during usual 
‘business hours while the list remains open at the Offices of Messrs. Linklater 
‘and Co., No. 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., or of Messrs. Bischoff 
and Co., No. 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

Applications should be made on the accompanying form, and forwarded to 
‘the Bankers, Lloyds Bank Limited, the Bank of Scotland, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, or any of their respective Branches, together with 
cheque for the amount payable on application. 

Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications will alone be 
received) and Forms of Application can be obtained from Messrs. James 
Capel and Co., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., or from any 
of the Bankers. 

Dated 2nd December, 1908. 


Directors. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, DONALD D. MANN, 
BYRON E. WALKER, HERBERT S. HOLT Z. A. LASH, K.C., 
R. M. HORNE-PAYNE, GEORGE FLETT. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


With sanction of the of has been given under the 
ompanies Act, 1 interest wil paid at the rate of 4 cent. per annum upon 
the capital for the the — up during the cnamadion of the Works and for 
six months thereafter, the w' period not to exceed two years. 


The List will o » on Bint the 7th of December, 1 da 


THE 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES WATERWORKS 
(CONSTRUCTION) SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1908.) 


Works for the Provision of Water to Suburbs of Buenos Ayres - 
prising Avellaneda, Lomas de Temperley, Banfield 


CAPITAL - - - £224,400, 
DIVIDED INTO , 
44,000 Ordinary “A”Sharesof£5each ... £220,000 


AND 
88,000 Ordinary ‘‘B” Shares of is. each ~ a 4,400 


£224,400 


Out of the profits which this Syndicate shall determine to distribute in each 
year the Ordinary “A” Shares will be first entitled to a Non-cumulative Dividend 
of 7 per cent. per annum on the amount for the time being paid up on such Shares ; 
the surplus profits will be distributed as to one half amongst the Ordinary “A” 
Shares and the other one half amongst the Ordinary ‘“ B" Shares. The Ordinary 
‘* A” Shares will also have a preference as regards capital over the Ordinary ‘‘B” 
Shares, and after ~~ ore of the capital paid up on both classes of Shares, will 
be entitled to one half of the surplus assets, the holders of the Ordinary ‘‘ B” 
Shares being entitled to the other half. 


ISSUE OF 44,000 ORDINARY “A” SHARES 
OF £5 EACH AT PAR ... ..  ... £220,000 
£222,200 


PAYABLE 
AS TO ORDINARY ‘‘ A” SHARES. pA 
On Application 10s. per Share. 
On Allotment ... 10s. per Share. 


_ The remaining £4 per Share as and when required for the Works, of which it 
is estimated only £2 will be required during the first nine months of construction. ~ 


AS TO ORDINARY ‘*B” SHARES. 
On Application... is. per Share 

Payment in full may be made on allotment. Interest at 4 per cent. per annum 
will be allowed on amounts prepaid. The 88,000 Ordinary “ b " Shares of rs. each 
will be dealt with as follows : 33,000 issued to the Vendor Company as fully paid 
up, 11,000 are subject to the option hereinafter mentioned, and 44,000 will be 
available fur subscription share for share by the subscribers of the present issue of 
44,000 Ordinary ‘‘ A” Shares 

Directors. 


JOHN CONRAD im THURN, Esq. (J. C. im Thurn & Sons), 1 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall! Street, E.C., Merchant (Director of the Buenos Ayres 
(New) Gas Company, Limited, and The South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd.). - 

ROSS PINSENT, Esq., 16 Maresfield Gardens, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W., 
Gentleman (Director f the Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company Limited ; 
The South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas & Coke Company, Ltd., and The 
Consolidated Water Works of Rosario, Limited). ae 

ARTHUR TELFORD SIMPSON. Esq.,J.P.,Mem. Inst.C. E., Mem. Inst. Mech.E.; 
38 Parliament Street, Westminster (Chairman of the West Surrey Water 
Company, Director Babcock & Wilcox, Limited). 


Bankers. 
In aa OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITED, 
50 i 
In ArGENtINA—THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, LIMITED, 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. WALTER WEBB AND CO., 31 Budge Row, E.C. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. LAURENCE, SONS AND GARDENER, 13 Copthall Court, E.C, 


Auditors. 
Messrs. ARTHUR GODDARD AND CO., 46 London Wall, E.C. 


Secretary and Offices. 
J. M. MACMORRAN, 1 East Inpia Avenue, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 
Having obtained a Special Act of Parliament in the Session 1905, the South 
cane Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited (hereinafter called 
“the South Barracas Gas Company"), wnose Registered Office is situate at r East 
India Avenue, London, E.C., caused application to be made to the Authorities of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres for a Concession for the supply of water to the 
districts which it supplies with gas, and in due course a law was passed by the 
~~ of the Province of Buenos Ayres, dated 29th September, 1905, grantii 
a ession to Senor Mariano Obarrio, of Buenos Ayres, who afterwards assi; 
it to the Company's nominee. A translation of the ssion authorising the 
installation of works for the provision of water in the Towns of Avellaneda, Lomas 
6 ons me Banfield, Temperley and Adrogué, is enclosed with and forms part 
this Prospectus. 

The South Barracas Gas TE | secured the services of a competent Engineer, 
Mr. H. L. Stevens, A.M.I.C.E., instructed him to proceed to Argentina‘and 
make a thorough study of the subject, bore for water, and prepare plans and obtain 
their approval by the Provincial Authorities. Mr. S was pied 
months in Argentina upon these matters ; he then, having satisfactorily carried out 
his mission, returned to this country and made his report, as follows :—. 

THE SOUTH BARRACAS (BUENOS AYRES) GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1 India Avenue, 
hall Street, London, E.C., 
January 29, 1908. 


Government of the Province of Buenos Ayres, I went into the matter and prepared 

the necessary plans and estimates. These have been by the Engineering 

Department of the Government and now bear the sigmature of approval of the 

Engineers, Minister of Public W and the -of the ince. 
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ENTLEMEN, 
Water Supe_y SCHEME FOR THE SuBURBS OF BugNOoS AYRES, KNOWN AS 
AVELLANEDA, LoMAS, TEMPERLEY, BANFIELD AND ADROGUE, i 
Having been instructed by you to prepare a Scheme of Water Supply for the ‘ ; 
above districts, based on the conditions of a Concession obtained by you from the aq 
te 
‘if 
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PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES WATERWORKS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED—Oontinued. 


include some smaller reser decor towns short extensions of 
the mains at t being lf hat 
AVELLANEDA, a — an some 20,000 inhabitants, is essentially 
and is immediately adj. jjacent to the City of Buenos Ayres, with which it is connected by: 
Railway, Tramways, and Road Bridge and Ferries crossing the river Riachuelo. 
In this district are situated the Buenos A Dock, 4 Central Produce 
Market,"Match Factories, Flour Mills, Cold Stores and Shipbuild ing Yards. 
It may be safely estimated —_ the population will double ieeelf i in ten years 
from the inauguration of the su 
TEMPERLEY, BAN AND ADROGUE.—These towns 
pulation of about ential suburbs, situated on the 
Southern Railway Company Line; about nine miles from the City 
— Plaza 

these suburbs is making is by figures obtained 
from the Mayor of the Municipality which controls Lomas, Temperley and Banfield. 
He states that permits have been given to builders for the erection of 900 houses, the 
plans for which — submitted during the eight months Saclue August, 1907. 

SOURCE OF SUPPLY.—The source of the pts | isa of sand 25 metres 
thick, at-adepth of about 4o metres from the ells sunk in this are semi- 
artesian, the water rising to within about to —— of the ground surface. This 
bed of sand is of very considerable extent, and is the source of supply of, amongst 
other towns, La Plata. the capital of the‘Province 30 miles to the South East, 
We ond Mak important Northern and 
Western suburbs of Buenos 

QOALIEY OF W ATER. Trial borings have been put fom on the Jands 
acquired by the Concessionaire, and samples of the water taken and analysed by the 
Government Anal On his report the Government Engineers approved the sites 
purchased. You have in jour analyses of similar am made by Dr. 
Aratay-of Buenos Ayres, his report being that the waters are fit for alimentation. 

COST OF WORKS. —I estimate the total cost of the works to be £183,000. 

NUMBER OF HOUSES SERVED BY MAINS.—From an actual count 
made in January, 1906, there are 6,750 houses which will be served by the proposed 
mains. By the date of the inauguration of the supply I estimate there will be 7,800 
homses to be served by the network of mains at present in contemplation. In 
addition, adjacent squares are being built up, so that the first batch of extensions of 
wainoiil materially increase these figures. 

REVENU E.—Taking the average rent per house as Ki6o ver year, and this is 
a distinetly low estimate, and Water as 6 per cent. on rents, as fixed by 

the revenue may be estimated as 


Water 6 per cent. of rents of at ws 
Income from Meter supplies 4,000 0 

£ 
Estimated Working Expenses = oo 


commission of 5 per cent, 1 cent. brokerage, and accepted by the Secre: 

(s) An Agreement dated rst January, 1907, between the South Barracas 
(Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, and Herbert Leslie Stevens (as 
of the Directors of the Company dated rsth April, 1998), 
for his 1 ent as engineer. 

The contents ‘of the Memorandum of Association, and'the names, addresse¢, 
and descriptions of the signatories, and the number of shares subscribed for by 
them will be found in the Prospectus. 

The Articles of Association provide :— 

(x) That the ne ge shall forthwith enter into the first and third Agreements 
mentioned above, and that it is to be no objection to the said Agreements 
that the first Directors on the Syndicate, or some of them are also Directors of the 

h Barracas Gas Company, or otherwise interested in the said Agreements, or 
that, in the penne ny 7 y do not constitute an independent Board, or that the 

npany is th of the Syndicate, and that every Members ofthe § Syndi- 
cate, present or rieewe, | is ta be deemed to join the Syndicate on this basis. 

‘a 4" saat the qualification of each Director shall be the holding of 102 Ordinary 
ares, 

(3) That the Directors, other than Managing Directors, shall be paid out of the 
— the Syndicate by way of remuneration for their services, at the rate of 

£200 per annum for each Director, and an additional £50 to the Chairman (if 

and they shall be entitled to such further remuneration (if any) as the Syndicate fn 
General M Meeting shall from time to time determine and that the Directors 
also be paid their travelling expenses of attending and returning from Board 

(» ) That the remuneration of a Managing Director shall from time -# time be 
fixed by the Directors, or by the Syndicate in General Meeting, and may be by way 
of salary or commission or participation in profits, or by aw or all of those modes, 
and that if any Director, being willing, shall be called upon to rm extra 
services or to make any special exertions in going or residing abroad or otherwise 
for any of the purposes of the Syndicate, the Syndicate shall remunerate. such 
Director either by a fixed sum or by a percentage of profits or otherwise, as may be 
determined by the Directors, and such- remuneration may be either in addition to 
or in substitution for his share in the remuneration above provided. 

(5) That the minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is 50 per cent. of the share capital offered for subscription. 

6 on a of Member present person one 
vote, and upon a poll every Mem present in person or by proxy s ave one 
vote for every Ordinary “A” Share and one vote for every five < Ordinary “B” 
Shares held by 

Possibly ao snene Ordinary ‘* B” Shares of 1s. each to be issued to the Vendor 
Company might treated as 


elimi d to tt to £5,000, 
Mr. J.C. im Thurn and Mn Ross Pinsent are Directors "of ti the South Desens 
Gas aS and each holds 50 shares of £10 +. in that Company. r J.C 
im Thurn, as a member of the firm of J.C. im Thurn & Sons, is Siled ‘to the 
benefits set forth in the above-mentioned Ask (3) under which that firm under. 
writes 20,000 inary ‘‘ A” and a corresponding number of “B" S 
rinted above 


On.the basis of the estimated number of houses at the inauguration of the 
-- 


Water Rate=6 per cent. of rents at 28,080 
Income from Meter Supplies... se 4,000 © 0 
£32,080 
Estimated Working Expenses ... 6,250 0 


1} will be seen that the estimated revenue based on the existing number of 
houses only is sufficient to pay more than 1o per cent. on the esti cost of the 
work with a liberal margin for contingencies. 

During the seven months taken by the Goverr:ment Engineers to consider the 
plans and estimates submitted, I was able to study, on the spot, the local 


M Jum and Articles of Association, may be seen by inten 
shares at the ‘office of the Solicitors of the Syndicate, on any day Seon the 
of the Subscription List, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

The Syndicate will pay 1s. per Ordinary ‘‘ A” Share brokerage on applications, 
other than underwriting applications, bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Applications for dane cheek be made on the form accompanying the Prospectus 
and sent with the deposit to the Syndicate’s Bankers. If no al foo is made the 
application money will be returned in full. If an allotment. is madeof a smaller 
number of shares than that applied for, the bal of the money will be 
applied towards the payment of the money due on allotment, and any excess will 
be returned to the applicant. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render any instalment previously 
paid liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Ap mage can be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Syndicate. 

Dated December 4, 1908. 


A translation of the Concession, the Agreements, R 
ing applicants for 
closing 


and prospects and found that there are no difficulties of an en ing character to 
be got over : the cost of construction will therefore be normal. ering ch Authori- 
ties’ are friendly. The estimate of revenue is conservative + the allowance for 
wor! expenses sufficient. 
the conditions — are distinctly favourable to the present and future 
prosperity of the u g- 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) H. L. STEVENS, A.M.I.C.E. 


In the month of April last Mr. Stevens returned to Argentina with instructions 
to carry on the works. In recent letters he informs the Directors of the South 
Barracas Gas Company that at Lomas the excavation of the well down to the first 
water-level is completed, and that the contractor is about to put in the concrete 
foundation for the well lining, and that the excavation of the well at Adrogue is 
down half-way to the first water. He further says that an additional 1,118 houses 
will require to be provided for, mostly built since the mains plans were pr 

The South Barracas Gas é 
ed or made itself liable for about £25,000 upon the business, 


Obarr io for his services in rel to the 
shares of the Waring if and to from this 
the works when wholly or partly executed. In the improbable event-of this 
Syndicate determining to carry on the works without forming a W orking Company, 
this payment will be satisfied by the allotment of a ~paid Ordinary ‘‘ A” Shares 
of the dicate not Fale af in pare case £20, 
The Sey for sale of t 


as the case may he, and in respect “e certain —~ & contracts entered into in the 
course of the business carried on by the Vendor Company or intended to 


per cent. interest. 

et following Agreements have been or will be entered into :— 

(a) An ayy made the 4th Decem ber, 1908, between the South Barracas 
a Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, and the Province of Buenos 
Ayres Waterworks Limited, being the Contract for. 
above mentioned, and providin underwriting 10,000 Ordinary “ 
and the same number of “ B” Fares fo for a commission of 5 per cent., plus 1 aah 
cent. brokerage. 

(2) An Agreement, made the 2nd March, 1908, between the South Barracas 
(Buenostyres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, and Mariano Obarrio. This 
Agreement carries into effect a verbal Agreement in the terms mentioned above, 
made on'behalf of the South B Gas Company with Senor M. Obarrio at the 


@) An made the 4th 1908, of 
Buenos Ayres Waterworks (Construction) Spadicae, Limited, “and Messrs. J. C. 
im for the underwriting of 20,000 Ordinary aie and the same 


& 
mamberof ‘‘B’ Shares of the present issue for a commission 0! f 5 per cent.. plus 
the option to-eubscribe for 11,000 Ordinary “ B” Shares 

1s 


anderweite 14,000 “A” and the same number “B” Shares for a 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON'S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th oo Revised, 
AND E. T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. *4 tt ‘nd Plans 


Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


o Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
St. Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr,. 
Lilanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free from DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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c po (believed to have considerably increased in value since the purchase), an| 
t '2,000 the Caution Money paid under the Concession. : 
The Vendor Company has entered into a Contract to pay Sefior Mariano 
liable for and for the allotment of 33,000 1s. Ordinary “‘ B” shares fully paid up. 
‘ ‘The Syndicate also indemnifies the Vendor Company in respect of its payments and 
iabilities including its engagement to procure to be paid to tl = said Seior Mariano 
. Being 
: carried on by the Syndicate, and the Vendor Company agrees to underwrite India: 
10,000 Ordinary ‘‘ A” and the same number of ‘‘ B” Shares of the Syndicate upon Asi 
the terms mentioned below (Agreement No. 1). : : ‘ 
It is proposed to continue and complete the construction of the Works on the to ens’ 
lowest cash basis, under the superintendence of Mr. Stevens, and when they are 
. completed or nearing completion to form a Working Company to take them over 
| 
Th 
Ch 
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5 December, 1908 


The Saturday Review. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


NoricE Is HEREBY GI EN that the following Five per Cent. Debentures have 
been drawn for payment at £103 per cent. on or after the lst January, 1909, 
from which day interest thereon will cease :— 


Debentures of £50. 


4687 4706 4729 4737 «4750 «47534765 4766 47714784 
4790 4795 4805 4825 4836 4847 4860 4864 4865 
4957 5004 5024 65029 «5068-5074 
5076 5107 5185 5186 5231 5247 5251 5299 
5313 5332 5337 5366 5380 5595 5410 5423 
5426 5489 5500 5635 «5540 5652 5604 5642 
5650 5668 (5670 5708 5736 5738 5747 5771 
5782 5808 5857 5847 «5848 5871 5874 
5879 5893 5919 5979 5980 
6049 6054 1 6074 6076 6088 
6100 6167 6181 6182 6187 6191 6193 
6200 6238 6247 6256 6264 6275 6274 
Debentures of £100, 
1135 1157. «1191S «1200 1202S 1209 
1262 13504 1323 1337 1339 
1345 1406 «61410 «(1411 «1419 «144314791480 
1491 1527 1539 1549 1551 
1599 1619 1649 «1700s «1714 
1734 1770 :1775 1789 «1829 «1836 
1845 1909 1946 1969 
1980 2013 211221232127 
2146 2182 2210 ©2243 «2250 
2324 2403 2415 
2458 2485 2502 


1866 

2005 

2167 2177 
2264 2280 2313 2401 
2428 2443 2452 2475 
2503 2534 2572 2605 
2625 2653 2659 2738 
2781 2806 2815 2855 
2886 2911 3015 3048 3061 
3102 31344 3187 3188 3196 
3198 3240 3253 3269 3309 3526: 3528 
3338 3387 3394 3401 3409S 3417 
3438 3466 3499 3510 3528) 
3557 3572 3627 3668 863659 
3690 3726 3745S 3751 3762 «3766 
3790 3818 3852, 3854) 3886 
4013 4032 44034 «4964039 «640474051 4055 
4076 4115 4644124 4154 4160 84174 4185 
4195 4248 4255 4276 4285 4287 4289 
4298 4391 4395 4398 4412 4433 4445 
on 4554 4557 4566 4582 4585 4603 4618 

Debentures of £500. 

1 26 36 56 81 97 100 103 
105 137 144 145 147 150 161 299 
8 6 360 365 374 401 403 432 
444 479 487 493 535 564 
574 607 627 651 653 663 677 680 
681 699 702 733 755 764 772 778 
786 805 806 816 834 837 838 840 

1022 «1031 1032 
1042 1071 1085) 
Recapitulation. 
120 Debent of £50 each ... £6,000 with Premium £6,180 
283 Debentures of £100 oom --. £28,300 with Premium £29,149 
98 Debentures of £500 each ... £49,000 with Premium £50,470 
501 £83,300 £85,799 


The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, 
may be presented at the London Office between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 ~_ 
-— day (Saturdays excepted) on and after Thursday, the 24th of December, 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 
Lonpon Orrice :—1 London Wail Buildings, E.C. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Oprosire Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Puis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

, A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 
Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES cCuT.” 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d. Zs 
Haif Year ... C164 oo Of 2 
Quarter Year ee 7 I G 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Loniion, W.C. | 


SALVADOR RAILWAY. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Salvador Railway Company, Limited, 
was held on Monday at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Mark J. Kelly (the 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. C. Tillbrook) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: We meet you on this occasion after a trying year, 
with a disappointing, indeed a downright short coffee crop, with a con- 
sequent relative decrease in imports during that period. On the face of 
it, when the production of a country is below the norma] the spending 
power of the people is arily reduced, and in a country like Salvador 
that reduction is reflected, in the first instance, in the importe of foreign 
merchandise, so that in bad times we are practically injured in both ways. 
Last year was not @ favourable one for the coffee planters in Salvador; 
rain came unusually late, followed by a short drought and high winds, 
which caused a large percentage of the partly formed berry to fall. off. 
The coffee harvested was of particularly good quality; but the crop was 

r than usual by about a month, so that aN very smal] quantities were 
handled: by the railway before the month of January. The total amount 
of. coffee hauled rary iy line in the year we are dealing with was only 
190,654 bags, against :779 in 1906-7, ,082 in 1905-6, and 255,152 in 1904-5. 
These figures will at once bring home to you the dimensions of our short- 
age of coffee in 1907-8—showing, as they do, 46,784 bags less than the mean 
of the three preceding years. Fortunately, if the production of coffee— 
the principal staple of export—has been so deficient, at all events we have 
had not only a period of undisturbed peace in the country, but also the 
satisfaction of seeing that peace consolidated day by day, with the result 
that there is a bit of a commercial boom on in Salvador at this moment. 
While the accounts show a loss on exchange apparently out of proportion 
to an increase of only 4 points in the rate, compared with that of last year, 
the greater loss arises from the fact that remittances were really made 
at a time when the exchange was not at 140, which was the figure at which 
the accounts were taken, but at over 150. Having received the greater part 
of our remittances at a higher exchange than that ruling at the date of 
the accounts, we have transfe to revenue £2, from the exchange 
reserve, to which it was placed precisely to meet such contingencies. With 
a coffee crop and an abundant circulating medium, however, we may 
reasonably look to a better average of exchange in the immediate future, 
and we shall return the sum mentioned to the exchange reserve at the 
earliest opportunity. I have had frequent inquiries as the feasibility, 
as commercial proposition, of concession which has received the 

roval of the Executive of Salvador, but still has to be approved by the 
islature, for the construction of a railway from the port of La Union, 
south of Acajutla, to the Guatemala frontier, with the view to connecting at a 
lace called Zacapa with the Guatemala main line, recently completed, which 
as its terminus at Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic. Personally, I have 
never considered it desirable even to extend our own line from Santa Ana 
to the Guatemala frontier—in the first place, because of the physical diffi- 
culties which the construction must encounter, and consequent costli- 
ness of maintenance after construction, and, in the second place, because 
most of the country traversed would provide only a very insignificant 
addition to our present volume of traffic. But if it was my conviction before 
that such a line could offer us nor ble temptation as a business pro- 
position, that conviction in the past couple of years has been more than 
strengthened. There is ready to hand, completed, a splendidly built and 
uipped interoceanic railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in 
exico, with fine harbours on both the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean, the latter port (Salina Cruz) being only about 400 miles by sea 
(always the cheapest factor in transportation) from our port of Acajutla. 
At Puerto Mexico (formerly Coatzacoalcos) most of the European lines 
trading with the American continent are represented by large and fast 
vessels, while at Salina Cruz the number of services given by the lines now 
plying will undoubtedly be increased as fast as the requirements of the 
trade shall demand. The Government of Salvador in this matter has acted 
prudently, so far as the financial side of the question is concerned. Ite co- 
operation is suggested to take the form of five per cent. Custom-honse 
bonds, to provide the payment of $7,000 gold per kilométre, such bonds to 
be delivered against every 10 kilométres actually constructed. These bonds 
are intended to have a two-per-cent. sinking fund, interest and redemption 
to be effected by means of a certain silver im , which was assigned as 
far back as 1895 to provide the means of building a railway from the port 
of La Union to the town of San Miguel—a distance of some 30 miles. This 
little line has not yet been built; its completion forms a part of the con- 
cession I am talking about. I have heard it said that the interested parties 
may construct only so much of the concession from La Union to Guatemala 
as may suit their immediate purpose, which would, of course, be to secure, in 
the first instance, the traffic now hauled by the Salvador Railway, and 
their construction might therefore aim at commencing with an extension 
from Santa Ana to the Guatemala frontier; but it appears most unlikely 
that the Government of Salvador could agree to the carrying out of 2 
concession on the lines of only that work being done which the conces- 
sionnaires conceived would ensure a return on the money, while the 
unremunerative part of the concession should be relegated to an indefinite 
date upon merely the periodical payment of a small Penalty, which cowld 
reasonably apply only to justifiable delays. Indeed, I venture to say that 
the temptation to the country to grant such @ concession at all would lie 
primeaty. and essentially in the natural desire to see San Salvador connected 

y rail with the port of La Union. Now, on that portion of the projected 
line the total traffics, for the present at least, probably would not amount 
to 15,000 tons per annum. No survey having been made, I cannot tell you 
the probable length of it; but as the telegraph line from San Salvador to 
La Union is 220 kilometres long, and a railway must necessarily be much 
longer because of development to secure suitable "gradients, we shall not be 
far out in assuming that the extra distance required in country as broken 
as that one is will not fall short of 40 per cent.—say, 88 kilométres more. 
This would give 300 kilométres, to San Salvador only, and even then the 
line would contain heavy grades and costly construction. Tunnels might 
cuttings and high banks, with retaining walls, would 
certainly be wanted. and £6,000 per kilométre would, no doubt, be a very 
tight estimate of the cost of construction—say, £1,800,000 of probable 
expenditure to secure the haulage of about 15,000 tons of freight ew’ annum. 
which I hardly think can be considered as serious business from the financial 
point of view. I have often heard it said, with reference to Spanish- 
American and other countries, that railways, where they have not got 
them, would be a very grand thing for them. As an‘abstract proposition 
there can be no doubt that such is the case, but without the pre-existence of 
traffics it is not obvious where the attraction to capital would possibly 
come in. I have been told that if the five States of Central America were 
linked up by rails political disturbances would disappear for ever. As 
matter of fact the conditions which in Central America have made for 
revolutions are being modified gradually as education has been gaining 
ground among the poorer classes and wealth getting more widely distri- 
buted. The inevitable pressure from within is at work ay in Central 
America. It is therefore not necessary to unduly force the pace by the 
premature building of expensive railways, where a fair return on the money 
cannot be shown. Railways built between States, with a view mainly to 
keeping them quiet, may be reasonable and understandable luxuries when 
powerful nations stand at their back; but where small and not opulent 
countries are concerned, such a reason for inviting subscriptions from the 
public would probably not cut much of 9 figure in a prospectus in the 
money markets of the world, although possibly appealing to millionaire 
philanthropists of a more than rare type. 

Mr. ©. T. Spencer seconded the motion for the adoption of the report 
and the payment of dividends at the rate of 3 per cent. (making 6 per cent. 
for the year) on the preference shares and 1 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
which was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S AUTUMN LIST. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 


By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT., under the general 
Editorship of M. LUCIEN DESCAVES (Secrétaire de | Académie 
Goncourt). ‘Translated by M. D. FROST. With an Introduction by 
M. L. BENEDITE (Conservateur du Musée National du Luxembourg) 
and an Essay by the Artist. Fully Illustrated after Water-colour and 
Sepia Drawings by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. Large 
feap. sto. cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. Also 200 numbered Large Paper Copies, 
425. net. 


ASSIS! OF SAINT FRANCIS. 


Being an Historical and Law py ey History of the city of St. Francis. 
With which is inco edt tory of St. Francis his Order. By 
Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With an i ty the influence of the Fran- 
ciscan Legend on Italian Art by J. KERR-LAWSON. Fully Illustrated 
in Colour and otherwise after Water-colour and Pencil Drawings by Col. 
R. Gorr, and with Reproductions (8 in Colours) after the chief Paintings 


inspired by the Franciscan Legend ; also Plans of Assisi and of its En- | 


virons. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, with Map and Index, 20s. net. Limited 
edition of numbered Large-paper Copies, 42s. net. 


IN THE ABRUZZI: 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 
By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of “ Sons of F 


&c. With 12 illustrations alter water-colours by AMY ATKINSON, | 


Illustrator of ‘* Touraine,” &c., and end-paper maps. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net. 

“Mrs. Macdonell begins her delightful and ex ly sy hetic book on 
the Abruzzi with a note of humour . . . but we find also an erudition, a digested 
knowledge, and a power of the pen which make the book a gem which all Id 
possess." — Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE NORTH FORELAND 


TO PENZANCE. 


THE PORTS AND HARBOURS 
OF THE SOUTH COAST. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully illustrated after water-colours by 
AURICE RANDALL. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“A charming and readable colour-book. . . . Mr. Randall's delightful 
pictures are always y in catching the spirit of the scene, and their atmo- 
spheric effects are well charged with ozone.” — Scotsman. 


THE BARBARIANS OF 
MOROCCO. 


By GRAF STERNBERG, Member of the Reichstag, Author of ‘‘ M 
Impressions of the Boer War.” Translated by ETHEL PECK. Wit 
ra Illustrations after Water-colours by DOUGLAS FOX-PITT, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 

“ It is written as the result of careful investigation at the hands of a keen 
observer. The Count writes of what he has seen, and he has a long sight and 
a vigorous judgment. . . . All will admit that he writes with obvious sincerity 
and with unfailing gusto. This is a Se book, stimulating ideas 


even where it does not command assent.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PIPPA PASSES; and MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. With 10 Full- Illustrations after 

ater-colours by ELEANOR F. BRICKDALE. ge fcap. 4to. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. net. Also 2so num! i 
the plates mounted, bound in whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In 10 vols., each superbly Illustrated with 10 Reproduc- 


numbered 


large-paper copies, on pure rag paper, | 


tions after Water-colours by A. WALLIS MILLS. With | 
Bibliographical and Biographical Notes by R. BRIMLEY | 
JOHNSON. Crown 8vo. coloured tops, cloth, with special — 


Binding Design arfd Pictorial End-papers, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
NOW READY. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


Vols. I. and II. 


Vols. 11. and IV. §$ENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


Vol. V. NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
Vol. VI. PERSUASION. 


AN EVENING WITH 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Being a Series of Ten Tableaux—each clearly illustrated in half-tone 
from Photographbs—with full directions, including Words and Musical 
Score, for the Staging by Young People of Twelve Songs from the Plays, 
also clear Instructions, with Diagrams, for the appropriate dances, and a 
Final Song, with Music by the Editor, entitled ‘‘ Homage to Shake- 
speare.” The whole edited and prepared by T. MASKELL HARDY. 
Imperial 16mo. (7} in. x 54 in.), limp linen, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth gilt, 2s. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. The purchase of copies includes the licence to stage 
all or part of the Tableaux. (Jinmediately. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The First Edition Illustrated in Colours to be published in 
this country. 


With 12 Full-page Reproductions of Water-colours, numerous Illustra 
tions in the Text in Line, designed Stgeeee and Title (printed in 
gold), and a special Binding design by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 

ge crown 8ve. cloth, 5s. net. Also a Special Edition, limited tv 1,000 
copies, on large pure rag paper, the plates mounted, and bound in whole 
parchment, ros. 6d. net. 

“* Mature lovers of ‘A Child's Garden of Verses’ will be sure to like Miss 
Sowerby’s dainty head-pieces, while the full-page plates in colour will as certainly 
delight younger folk. ... These plates are perfect embodiments of the delightful 
poems." —Burlington Magazine. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Newly set in special large 
t with 12 Full-page reproductions after Water-colours, and 12 facsimile 
wings, also designed Title, End-papers, and Maps, and Cover Design 
by NOEL ROOKE. (/mmediately. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Also 250 
copies on pure rag paper, the plates mounted, and bound 
in whole par t, 21s. net. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Py THOMAS A KEMPIS. As Translated out of the Latin by 
RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVI.). Re-edited into Modern 
English with an Historical Introduction by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.S.B. 
With Reproductions in 4 Colours after Water-colours, and Decorations, 
&c. in Line by W. RUSSELL FLINT. The Binding after a fine 
Sir h Century le now in the British Museum. Large crown 
8vo. with 8 Plates in 4-Colour, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Small gto. on pure 
rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Plates in 4 Colours, all the 
plates mounted, hound whole parchment, 15s. net ; whole pigskin, with 
clasps, copying the Sixteenth Century binding, 25s. net. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part Augmented, of the 
Translation by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. 


The binding design on both editions is after the fine original by Aldus 
Manutius of Venice, c. 1500 ; the title design has bzen adapted from the 
Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Li’e of St. Francis, dated 1504. 

Large crown 8vo. with 8 Four-Colour Illustrations and 24 in half-tone ; 
cloth, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. With 4 additional Four-Colour Illustrations, 

a special Coloured Frontispiece, small 4to. whole parchment, gilt top, 
158. net; whole vellum, 20s. net ; whole pigskin with clasps, 25s. net ; 
whole red morocco, 30s. net. . 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Each Volume beautifully Illustrated with 12 Reproductions after 
Water-colours. Crown 8vo. cloth, coloured top, Pictorial End- 
papers, 5s. each net ; whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. each net. 


1.—THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
Illustrations after Drawings by MAuD W. CLARKE. 
“ An absolutely delightful volume . . . a book to be cherished as a com- 
panion of never Gling charm.”—Lady. 
2.—THE OPEN AIR. 
Illustrations after Drawings by RuTH DoLMAN. 


**Miss Dolman has succeeded by her well chosen and skilfully executed 
pictures in adding charm to work which was already beautiful.”— Nature. 


3-—-NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


Illustrations after Drawings by RuTH DoLMan. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS will be pleased to send post free prospectuses of any or all of the following series. 


Christmas Presentation Books. The New Medieval Library. 
The Medici Series of Coloured Re-| Bibliotheca Romanica. 
productions after the Old Masters. | Books for Children. 


The St. Martin's Library. 
Authors for the Pocket. 


The Shakespeare | (includ- 
.ing the Shakespeare Classics). 
The Kings’ Classics. 


Lunpox: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 Sr. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Lre.s New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptcn 


, in the County of London.—Satur day, 5 December, 1908. 
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